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FRANCE AND POLAND. 


TYNHE arrival of the Russian despatches will terminate what 

must be to Europe an anxious period of. suspense. 
The French public passes alternately from hope to fear ; 
and each morning and evening Paris scans eagerly every 
semi-official print that may be supposed to convey a hidden 
message from the Emperor to his subjects. It would be 
unwise to speculate on a future event which depends on the 
uncertain temper of absolute monarchs. But the crisis is 
certainly a most serious one. The notes of the Western 
Powers have been received at St. Petersburg, and the 
message they contain is by no means flattering to the pride 
of Russia. A large Russian party, true to the traditional obsti- 
nacy of their class, will see in them nothing beyond a threat 
and an insult. Unwise counsels may easily prevail, and 
the Cabinet of St. Petersburg will perhaps consider itself 
entitled to close the correspondence with a rebuff addressed 
to the three Powers. It would be a subtler and a shrewder 
policy to frame a temperate and dilatory answer which may 
at once satisfy Austria and perplex England. France, in 
such a case, must be left alone, and the inchoate alliance 
between the friends of Poland be perceptibly weakened. 
In spite of the wise attempt at harmony between 
them, it is clear to all men that the three Governments have 
approached the Government of the Czar from very different 
points of view, and perhaps with different intentions. 
Austria intercedes for Poland, for fear the agitation that 
has begun at Warsaw should cross her own frontiers. Eng- 
land, liberal and pacific, appeals, in the erudite person of a 
Whig nobleman, to antiquarian research, to paper docu- 
ments, to treaties, and to written contracts. France, the 
Minerva of revolution, armed and terrible, says little about 
treaties but claps her hand upon her sword. 
diplomatists, if they possess that cunning which has often 
been ascribed to them, will mark and profit by this dif- 
ference in tone and object. An offer to reconsider the 
Polish question on the basis of the Treaties of Vienna and in 
a Congress of the Great Powers of Europe would puzzle the 
Foreign Offices of Vienna, of Paris, and of London. If the 
Emperor Alexander has the good sense to refrain from an 
impotent display of passion, he will skilfully turn his atten- 
tion to the weak point in a triple alliance which is too 
strong for him to defy. 

An absolute refusal on the part of Russia to discuss the 
Polish question at all might lead to consequences which no 
one can foresee. Lord Russell has once or twice assured the 
world that England in no event would be tempted into war 
for Poland. His object in making the announcement was 
no doubt an excellent one. He wished, first of all, to 
prevent the Poles from being buoyed up with false hopes, 





| authority only to a divine revelation, 
Rassian | 


which might never be realized. Secondly, he may have 
been desirous to prepare the way for our dignified with- 
drawal from a dangerous diplomatic partnership with the 
French Emperor. The French are right in drawing the 
inference that a war for Poland is about the last thing in 
which this country would like to engage. England, unques- 
tionably, will not fight for a visionary project of restoring 
nationalities, unless the necessity is brought home to her 
beyond the possibility of dispute. But Russia would be 
safer in calculating upon our culpable quiescence under all 
circumstances, and under every provocation, if Lord Pal- 
merston had been the guarantor instead of his subordinate. 
Lord Palmerston is too wary a diplomatist not to hold 
his peace about what may happen in the future. “The 
tongue has sworn,” says a Greek tragedian, “but the 
mind has taken no oath.” Lord Russell may be the 
“tongue,” but Lord Palmerston is the “mind” of the 
Ministry. The Premier has made no promises, either to 
Russia or to Poland, and if we consider that Lord Palmerston’s 
life has been spent in combating Russia and interfering on 
the Continent, it is not likely that at so important a 
juncture he will delegate all the power to a Secretary of 
State, however illustrious. The silence of the superior and 


| the loquacity of the subordinate have given rise to a rumour 


in Paris that Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell are at 
variance about the way the Polish difficulty should be 
treated. Cabinet gossip is of little value in general. Yet 
it may be observed that between two statesmen so unlike 
there might readily be some want of unanimity on a ques- 
tion that has so many aspects. Lord Russell’s historical and 
pedantic temper may induce him to consider the treaties of 
Vienna as a kind of foreign Magna Charta, inferior in 
A stronger and less 
legal mind, a quicker eye, a readier arm, may in the end be 
needed to settle the dispute between Russia and the Poles. 
The declarations of Lord Russell cannot be treated as a 
Cabinet engagement, when they are set side by side with the 
marked and ostentatious reticence of Lord Palmerston. We 
think Lord Palmerston’s attitude the wiser of the two. The 
journal Za France remarks, with good reason, that Lord 
Palmerston never has told the Emperor Alexander that 
England would only act, under any circumstances, within 
the limits.of diplomatic intervention. “S’il avait fait cette 
declaration,” observes that organ, “ il aurait paralysé d’avance 
action de la diplomatie.” 


It is not necessary to discuss beforehand the effect of a 
modified acceptance by Russia of the six points proposed 
for her consideration. Should she decline altogether to 
accept discussion on the subject, it will be the serious duty of 
her Majesty’s Ministers to consider what action should be 
taken further in the matter. There can be no doubt that 
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an Anglo-French fleet in the Baltic would be sufficient to 
bring Russia to terms ; ‘or that war for Poland does not mean 
—what war for Turkey means—an invasion of the Crimea, 
or operations on the Pruth ; while it ds a still better way of 
checking the dangerous power of Russia. But public 
opinion must above all things be consulted, and at present 
the opinion of the country, if we are to judge by the House 
of Commons, does not seem to set m a current towards war. 
The nation may be obliged to choose between several alter- 
natives, none of which will be peculiarly agreeable. A pos- 
sible result of our withdrawing altogether from the discus- 
sion may be, that France—refusing to act alone—will 
withdraw also. The Poles, in that case, will be massacred 
by Russia at her leisure, and before the eyes of the world. 
The Tory press, with singular selfishness, objects to the 
present policy of the Government on the strange ground, 
that if the Poles are to be massacred, we had _ better 
hold our tongues, and have ‘the bloody work over as seon as 
possible. ‘With more faith in the cause of right, English 
Liberals will continue, in any case, to believe that the 
prayers and intercessions of England—even if she meets with 
diplomatic refusals on ‘the part of the cruel Government of 
St. Petersburg—will do her more true honour than standing 
silent for fear her own dignity should suffer by having inter- 
fered in vain. Supposing, however, that France is driven 
by the French revolutionary party into attacking Russia 
without us, probably she will be joined by Sweden and 
Italy ; and probably she will be succeasful. The conse- 
quence must be that she will increase her own power and 
perhaps her own territory in Europe, and take her place as 
a formidable head of a new Liberal European coalition. That 
will not be a flattering-spectacle for this country ; but we do 





not see ‘how we can help it if we determine, at all hazards, to | 


abstain from war. ‘The truth is, that we cammot enjoy the 
advantages of peace aud the advantages of war at the same 
time. When the hourarrives for decision—and we trust 
that it never may arrive—every view of the question should 
be candidly considered. The dilemma is not one of our own 
making ; it is forced upon us by -events—by our own 
righteous love of peace—and by the tyranny and ‘miscon- 
duct of a Power whose cruelties fully deserve ‘the chastise- 
ment of war. 








THE DOWNFALL OF THE DILKOOSHA, 


HE South Kensington bubble has burst. The House 

of Commons has decided by a majority of more 

than two to one that the Exhibition buildings of 1862 are to 

come down; that the contractors who built them must 

fulfil their contract and remove them; and that their 

materials ‘may be sold to the anonymous speculator who, 

aecording to Sir Morton Peto, isso eager to give more than 

£80,000 for what Mr. Edgar Bowring himself has valued 
at but £30,000. : 

And this overwhelming decision has taken place in spite 
of the unparalleled efforts made in favour of the job by 
everybody connected with the Court and the Government; 
and in spite of the well-organized agitation set on foot 
by the Dilkes, the Bowrings, the Robinsons, the Coles, ef 
hoc genus omne, who, not being themselves artists, never- 
theless contrive to foster and fatten upon art. The good 
sense and the good taste of an assembly of English gentle- 
men have prevailed against all these corrupt influenees, and 
it has at last been irrevocably decreed that the Dilkoosha 
is to disappear. 

The main cause which led to such an overwhelming majo- 
rity against the Court and the Government scheme was, in our 
opinion, the suspicious haste and the indecent violence with 
which it was foreed upon the House of Commons. Sud- 
denly, without giving the House any previous notice of the 
subject, and without laying on the table any details of the 
value of the property ‘to be bought, or of the uses to which, 
when bought, it was to ‘be applied, ‘the ‘Chancellor of the 
Exchequer called upon Parliament to vote no less than 
£484,000 for the purchase of 16} acres of land at South 
Kensington, of the buildings upon the Jand, and for the re- 
pairs which the buildings required. When the House, as might 
have been expected, demurred to taking this costly leap 
in the dark, Mr. Gladstone then suggested as an alternative 
that a vote should be taken ‘for ‘the purchase of the land 
alone, at £120,000, and that the purchase of the buildings 
should stand over for further consideration. After a brief 
debate, this compromise was accepted, and the land was 
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accordingly bought. In the division which took place om 
that occasion it appeared that every vote which might be 
supposed ‘to be influenced ‘by the Court and by the Govern- 
ment, together with the front bench of the Opposition, 
supported the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; who protested 
that the bargain which he had induced the House to make 
was an excellent one, and that the land was worth at least 
double the money which had been voted for it. 


But when, on the 2nd inst., the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer again came down to the House to propose that a 
further vote should be taken for £364,000 for the purchase 
and repair of the buildings which stood upon the land just 
purchased, he told the House of Commons a very different 
tale from that which he had told them on the former occa- 
sion. He said that he had since discovered that the purchase 
of the land at South Kensington was not, or at least might 
not be, such a very good bargain after all, unless the 
buildings were purchased also, for that it was clogged with 
certain covenants or conditions which limited the purposes 
to which it could be applied ; and that it was, moreover, .m 
the possession of Messrs. Kelk & Lucas—tenants of whom 
it would be very difficult to get rid, unless they were ‘bonght 
out at an exorbitant rate. The tone and temper in which 
Mr. Gladstone made this astonishing communication to 
the House, were such as might be expected from an angry 
schoolmaster addressing a mob of unreasonable and peevish 
children. He threatened them that if this second vote of 
£384,000 was not immediately :passed, and if the old Ex- 
hibition Buildings were not purchased and repaired, a most 
profligate expenditure must inevitably ensue in the con- 
struction of new buildings, to supply the inordinate require- 
ments of the gentlemen who—not being themselves artists— 
nevertheless find it pleasant to subsist upon art. He sickened 
them “with his falsome praises of the Hunts, the Kelks, the 
Lweases, the Dilkes, the ‘Coles, and ‘the Fowkes, who have so 





| long been lubouring to thrust this distasteful pill down the 








throats of the British public; he irritated them by the petty 
personality of his attacks on every architect and builder who 
had ventured to express his belief that the proposed bargain 
was @ bad one. At last the House became furious, and 
broke out into open insurrection. It would listen to nothing 
more. Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Disraeli, nay, Mr. 
Gladstone himself, could no longer make themselves heard ; 
Sir Morton Peto, attempting to explain pro Kelk & Lucas, 
was absolutely howled down ; and, finally, a vote of 287 to 
121 decided that the flagrant job so persistently and 
vehemently urged upon it should be rejected. 


Our powerful contemporary, the Z7imes—which we regret 
to see on this occasion on the losing side, has denounced the 
expression “Court Job”—pretty generally used on this occa- 
sion—as a coarse and objectionable term. Perhaps it may 
beso. But it is certainly, under the circumstances of the 
case, an appropriate expression. For weeks and months past, 
the leaders of the Brompton Boilermen, who are so fond of 
styling themselves “‘ the personal friends of the late lamented 
Prince Consort,” have been industriously inoculating society 
with the preposterous belief that, amongst the last wishes of 
that illustrious man, was the purchase by the country of an 
abominably ugly and ill-built edifice which he had never 
seen. For weeks and months past the same unpopular 
agitators, utterly unconscious of their own unpopularity, 
have been declaring in all companiesand in every quarter that 
Her Majesty was intent upon the success of her lamented 
husband's darling scheme. All this may or may not be true, 
but there is no more proof that it is true, than that the 
leaders of the Brompton Boilermen were Prince A'lbert’s “ per- 
sonal friends.” Nevertheless, the industrious pertinacity 
of those gentlemen produced a certain effect upon society. 
Men felt inclined to believe that there must be some truth 
in what was so often and so confidently repeated. The 
apocryphal letters from Royal personages on this subject, so 
constantly alluded to “confidentially” in the lobbies of 
the House, but never produced, also told upon the minds 
of weak-and credlulous brethren ; and the occupants of the 
front benches on both sides of the House were at last bothered 
into the belief that visiting at Windsor would not in future be 
verypleasant if they ventured to record their votes against 
the wishes of “ Prince Albert’s friends.” Some idea of the 
flagrancy of the imposition thus attempted may be formed 
from the fact that all these united influences, corroborated 
by the popularity of Palmerston and the specious eloquence 
of Gladstone, could not, on Thursday se’nnight, command 
more than 121 votes in a House of upwards of 400 members. 
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It is true that Sir Wentworth Dilke’s abominable cere- | 


monials and processions had gone far to render the scheme 


ridiculous, and that the good taste and the honesty of the | 


public had been seriously shocked at what has been called the 
“ unparalleled liberality ” of Messrs. Kelk & Lucas. The bonus 
of £15,000- which those speculators handed over to the 
guarantors of 1862, and the further bonus of £700, with 


| 


| Bishop of Cape Town and Metropolitan. 


which, we have been so ostentatiously told, they gratified | 
the Guards, declining to aceept that sum for work done by | 
their firm on the occasion of the late ball to the Prince and 


Princess of Wales, were clearly meant as bribes to secure 


support in the approaching discussion on the purecliase of | 
the buildings ; and whether money’s worth has been given | 
for the money thus expended may be easily ascertained from | 
| Bishop was also empowered to appoint various officers, and it 


the division lists. We hope that it has. 


During the debate of Thursday se’nnight dreadful menaces | 
| such officers to the Bishop, and from the Bishop to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 


were held out as to the profligate expenditure which must 
inevitably ensue if the vote for the purchase of the Exhibition 
buildings were rejected, and as to the millions that would 
inevitably be claimed by the Art party for the construction 
of a new playground for their delectation. Forewarned is 
forearmed. We trust that these menaces will not be forgotten 
whenever the House of Commons is pressed to vote money 
for artistic purposes of any kind. We have been told again 
and again during the last few months, that the high position 
which art at present holds in England is entirely due to the 
exertions of the late Prince Consort and his “ personal 
friends” at Brompton. Before we admit this, we should 
like to know exactly what is the position which art 
and artists do hold in England just now. Mr. Palgrave, the 
chosen exponent of the Brompton Boiler school, assured us 
in his “ Art Handbook,” published “ by authority,” that that 
position is a very lowly one indeed, and that the very great 
majority of our painters and seulptors are mere daubers 
and stonemasons. The social position accorded to English 
artists by those whose high privilege it is to lead society in 
such matters, is certainly lower than that assigned to their 
continental brethren at any other European Court ; and we 
very much doubt whether anything which has been done, 
by either the Court or the Government, during the last 
quarter of a century, has tended to generate better artists 
than these whose glorious works were produced before 
English art was officially “fostered” by the Brompton Boiler 
school of patrons. Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Wilson, 
Morland, Constable, Nasmyth, Copley, Romney, Harlowe, 
Stubbs, and many others, whose works annually surprise and 


delight the public at the British Institution, were not only | 


not inferior to the artists of the present day, but have left 
scarcely any heirs worthy to be compared to them; and 
we sincerely believe that if Parliament, alarmed at the 
recent abortive conspiracy to defraud it, which has been 
frustrated by the glorious victory of the 2nd of July, should 
come to the wise determination of voting no more money 
for artistic purposes for the next fifty years, art would 
rather gain than lose by such a wise economy; although 
those friends of art who now idly subsist upen art might be 
thereby driven to the horrid alternative of working for 
their livelihood. Ten thousand a-year spent upon poetry 
would certainly generate many such poets as the poet Close, 


Milton. So, in our opinion, it is absurd to sappose that 
either Court patronage or public money will ever succeed in 
creating a Reynolds, a Gainsborough, a Flaxman, a Turner, 
a Chantrey, a Wilkie, a Callcott, or a Landseer. 








BISHOPS IN THE COLONIES 


HE judgment delivered by Lord Kingsdown in the 
appeal prosecuted before the Privy Council by the 
Rev. Mr. Long against Dr. Gray, the Bishop of Cape Town, 
has an important bearing upon the rights of Colonial 
Bishops over the clergy who are subject to their jurisdiction. 
And the fact that Dr. Colenso, the Bishop of Natal, is a 
suffragan of Dr. Gray as Metropolitan in the Cape 
Colony, and that Dr. Colenso has been actually cited to 
appear before his ecclesiastical superior, gives additional 
interest to the question. 

In order to understand the precise point decided by the 
Lords of the Privy Council, it is not necessary to state the 
facts in such detail as they are stated in Lord Kingsdown’s 
judgment. The judicial reputation of that nobleman is 
perhaps superior to that of any living lawyer ; and if any 
one will take the trouble to peruse his elaborate judgment 


| power to enforce his own commands. 


in the present case, he will be at no loss to discover the 
grounds upon which his great reputation rests. Now, in 
the year 1847 Dr. Gray was appointed by letters patent 
Bishop of the Cape of Good Hope and St. Helena. In 1853 
the diocese was divided into three. Dr. Gray resigned 
his episcopal office, but was reappointed bygletters patent 
It is admitted 
that the resignation put an end to all powers under the 
letters patent of 1847. But those of 1853 were in the 
same form, and they purported to empower the Bishop to 
perform all the functions appropriate to that office—to cite 
before him “all priests and deacons of the Church of 
England, and to inquire concerning their morals, as well as 
their behaviour, in their several stations and offices.” The 


was provided that an appeal should lie from the sentences of 


It is to be observed, however, 
that from 1847 until the present time, no ecclesiastical 
court has been established at the Cape, and that the only 
court assuming to possess any authority in ecclesiastical 
matters is the Supreme Court of the colony. 


In 1848 Mr. Long was ordained priest by Bishop Gray, 
and then took the oath of canonical obedience, by which 
“he engaged to pay to the Bishop true and canonical obe- 
dience in all things lawful and honest.” In the year 1854 
Mr. Long was nominated by Mr. Hoets to the living of 
Mowbray, which the latter had endowed. Mr. Long, with 
the Bishop’s sanction, entered into possession of the benefice, 
and received a licence from the Bishop to have the eure of 
souls within the parish in question. Under these circum- 
stances what were the relative positions of the Bishop and 
Mr. Long? ‘The Church of England in the Colonies occu- 
pies precisely the same position as any other sect. It has 
no special powers as it has in this country. Other religious 
bodies are entitled to make regulations which are binding 
upon all those who consent to them ; and so has the Chureh 
of England. But, in order to enforee such regulations, 
recourse must be had ‘to the civil courts, It was contended 
indeed that the letters patent conferred peculiar powers upon 
Bishop Gray. But the Lords of the Privy Council distinetly 
deny the existence of any such powers. The letters patent 
under which the Bishop is now acting are those of 1853. 
But at that time the colony had obtained representative 
institutions. At that time the Crown had divested itself 
of any authority to issue letters patent which could confer 
any coercive power over any person within the colony. 
Under this state of things, therefore, the Bishop has no 
If any order is to be 
enforced it must be by means of the Supreme Court. 
In short, the Bishop has no coercive jurisdiction over any 
ove ; if he has any jurisdiction it is only because some indi- 
vidual has voluntarily submitted himself to his authority. 

The Bishop insists that Mr. Long has violated his oath 
of canonical obedience. It seems that in 1856, the Bishop 
desired to assembled a synod of clergy and laity to settle 
some scheme of Church government. Mr. Long disapproved 
of this, and therefore he refused to attend it, or to take the 


and would as certainly not generate a single Shakespeare or | steps necessary for the election of a lay delegate from his 


parish. The synod, however, met, and passed certain resolu- 


| tions, which were published under the name of “ Acts and 





Constitutions.” In 1860, a second synod was summoned. 
Mr. Long again disobeyed the summons to attend, and refused 
to take steps to appoint a lay delegate. Upon this the 
Bishop suspended him. Mr. Long disregarded the sentence 
of suspension by continuing to officiate. The Bishop then 
deprived him of his licence, and pronounced sentence of de- 
privation. Mr. Long appealed to the Supreme Court at 
the Cape, which gave judgment against him, That judg- 
ment has now been reversed by the Privy Council. 
According to Lord Kingsdown, the Bishop had no power to 
compel Mr. Long to attend this supposed synod, or, indeed, 
to do any act whatever; nor had the synod any power 
to make regulations which should be binding upon those 
who did not attend it. Even if the Bishop at the Cape had 
the same power to enforce his lawful commands as an 
English Bishop, he would not have been: entitled to. pronounce 
sentence of suspension or of deprivetion upon Mr. Long, 
To command Mr. Long to attend a synod was not a 
lawful command. Synods have not been in use in England 
for more than two centuries; and, therefore, when Mr. 
Long promised to obey Dr. Gray in all things lawful and 
honest, he could not be taken to have promised to attenda 
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synod, or to have submitted himself to the Bishop in this 
respect. ; d 
But the important question remains, How are bishops 
in a colony endowed with constitutional government, 
to enforce their authority? For the future, it may 
be suggested that before ordaining a priest or deacon the 
Bishop may exact a specific promise that the future priest 
or deacon will do certain things and obey certain orders. 
But what is to be done with those who have already 
obtained ordination—with such men as Mr. Long or Bishop 
Colenso? It is true, that by taking the oath of canonical 
obedience Mr. Long and probably Bishop Colenso did submit 
themselves to the authority of Dr. Gray, as Bishop or as Metro- 
politan. But the difficulty is to enforce obedience and to 
unish those who violate the moral obligation which they are 
supposed to have incurred. If there were some existing court, 
it is admitted that the Bishop would have power to deprive 
a clergyman of his benefice for a lawful cause. But no such 
court exists; and, therefore, it seems doubtful whether the 
Bishop has any means of enforcing his lawful commands. 
It is obvious that, such being the state of the law, it 
follows that the large powers which seem to be conferred by 





the letters patent are practically void. And the letter which | 
| and are their covenants laid on the table of the House of 


Most | 
certainly they confer no coercive power over the clergy. There | 


has been published by the Archbishop of Canterbury on this 
subject seems to proceed upon the same supposition. 


will no doubt be differences of opinion as to the amount of 
power with which Bishops ought to be clothed, and as to the 
sort of tribunals which ought to be created for taking cogni- 
zance of matters ecclesiastical. Some may think that the 
Bishops have too much power in this country, others that 
they have too little. But in the colonies—such as the Cape 


of Good Hope—it seems doubtful whether they have any | 
| valued, these two gentlemen, assisted by Mr. Pennethorne, 


| privately find lessees for it. 


authority at all. They seem to be equally destitute of antho- 
rity to correct heresy or to deprive a clergyman for the 
grossest immorality. The Archbishop of Canterbury hopes 
that the Colonial Legislature may be prevailed upon to pass 
some Act for the purpose of clothing the Bishops in the 
colony with the same authority as they possess in this 
country. Whether or not the colonies will adopt this view, 
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never permitted to learn the misdeeds of the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, until they have become matters of 
history. Crown leases fall in and are renewed, and fresh leases 
are granted every day ; and the public, which is the party 
immediately interested in them, never knows anything about 
the matter, save when now and then an unusually flagrant job 
crops up above the surface, and elicits a few savage but abor- 
tive growls from the press. When any great metropolitan 
improvement is under discussion, we are generally told that 
the necessity for it is not denied, and that the expense of it 
could be easily met, but that there exist certain Crown leases 
whose covenants would be infringed were it carried out ; and 
we are impressively reminded that Crown leases, above all 
others, ought to be considered sacred and inviolable. Crown 
leases, at the present moment, forbid the improvement of 
Park-lane ; Crown leases very nearly stopped the carriage 
way along the Thames Embankment to Westminster-bridge ; 
Crown leases have actually stopped the thoroughfare along 
the Mall in St. James’s-park into Charing Cross. Under 


| such circumstances it is surely not impertinent to ask, 


What is the process usually adopted by the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests in granting Crown leases? Is Par- 
liament apprized when Crown leases are about to be granted, 


Commons, in order that it may be ascertained whether they 
contain any conditions inconvenient or disadvantageous to 
the public? Is reasonable publicity given to the fact that 
a certain amount of valuable Crown property is about to be 
thrown into the market, in order that it may fetch its full 
marketable value? Nothing of the kind. Messrs. Howard 
and Gore—when fresh. leases are to be given or old ones 


| renewed—quietly direct their surveyor, Mr. Pennethorne, to 


it is difficult to say. But if they do, it is obvious that the | 


Church of England will possess privileges to which no other 

religious sect in a colony is entitled; and the religious 

equality which prevails in such countries will thus be 
practically destroyed. 








CROWN LEASES. 


value the land about to be let on lease ; and when it has been 


If the valuation is an advan- 
tageous one for the lessees, of course the personal friends of 
Messrs. Gore, Howard, and Pennethorne get the full benefit 
of it; and it is only when no lessee can be privately found 
that any public notice is ever given that Crown lands are 
to be let. 


It is scarcely possible to conceive a more iniquitous sys- 
tem than this, or one more certain to corrupt the public 


_ servants who have to administer it, and to diminish the public 


revenue. We saw, in the course of last year, how an acre 


and a quarter of land, in a position in which land is worth 


at least £100,000 an acre, was leased by Messrs. Gore and 


| Pennethorne for ninety-nine years to the Duke of Buccleuch, 


| at a yearly rent of £825, which represents a capital of but 


O judge from the friendly manner in which the Com- | 


missioners of Woods and Forests have, in the cases of 


the public to those of the noble dukes to whom those mag- 
nificent mansions belong, it would almost seem as if 
Messrs. Howard and Gore had been actuated by a generous 
desire to become founders of a benevolent society for the 
amelioration of the dwellings of the nobility at the expense 
of the public. 

At the commencement of every reign, the Crown lands 
are handed over to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
whose duty it is to manage that property to the best advan- 
tage, and to pay the income derived from it to the public 
account. In return for this, the public provide the Civil 
List of the Sovereign. Some financiers maintain that the 
public loses by this arrangement ; others that the public 





gains enormously by it ; be this as it may, it is clear that if | 


the department of Woods and Forests is mismanaged, the 
public is the loser and not the Sovereign. Formerly, the 
office of Woods and Forests and that of Public Works were 
one and the same ; but twelve or fourteen years ago they were 
separated, on the recommendation of Lord Duncan’s Com- 
mittee, for good and sufficient reasons, into which it is now 
unnecessary to enter. The Woods and Forests were handed 
over to the care of the Hon. Charles Gore and the Hon. 
James Howard,—the two sons-in-law of the late Marquis of 
Lansdowne,—and, unluckily, no arrangement was made by 
which that office should be directly represented in Parlia- 
ment. Whenever any questions are asked as to their proceed- 
ings, the First Commissioner of Works invariably protests 
that they are no children of his, and the Secretary to the 
Treasury does not profess to be either proud of or intimate 
with their acts and deeds, although he generally offers a 
feeble apology for them. 

The result of this state of things is, that the public are 


£20,000. The well known correspondent of the Zimes, who 
signs himself “A West Londoner,” has now called public 


Montagu and Newcastle Houses, sacrificed the interests of | 2ttention to another job which has been perpetrated by 


the same parties in favour of another duke, the Duke of 
Newcastle. 


The site jobbed away in this last instance is even @ 
better site than that on which Montagu House stands. It 
is at the eastern end of Carlton-terrace, with a south 
frontage overlooking the parade-ground in St. James’s-park. 
The value placed upon it by Mr. Pennethorne is certainly 
not half what it would have fetched in open market ; the 
Duke of Newcastle, being on intimate terms with the 
officials of the Woods and Forests—over which department 
he formerly presided—appears to have been favoured with 
early intelligence that a good bargain was to be had, and to 
have at once secured it. And for the next ninety-nine years 
the public will only receive from that portion of the property 
of the Crown about half the rent which they would have 


_ received had reasonable publicity been given that it was to 





be let, and had competition for it been invited. 


It is difficult to repress a suspicion that such a vicious 
arrangement as this must expose all the employés of the 
Woods and Forests, from the highest to the lowest, to the 
temptation of bribes. Early information of Crown lands to 
be let, means early information of lucrative speculations to be 
made ; and there are few men who will not sacrifice a reason- 
ably large sprat for the chance of catching a commensurately 
large whale. The figures of the “ West Londoner,” which 
are given with great detail, and which have not been contra- 
dicted, show that one portion of this Carlton House site has 
been let to Sir Morton Peto, and another to Messrs. Trollope 
& Sons. The latter pay a ground-rent of £325 a year for 
their plot of land ; on it they have placed four houses, which 
cost them between £16,000 and £20,000 ; and for this outlay 
they have arranged to obtain an immediate return of £42,000, 
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besides a profit rent, over and above the ground-rent they pay 
the Crown, of £174 a year. A Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, who happened to be a customer of theirs, or a clerk 
in the office with whom they happened to be intimate, and 
who happened to “ put them up” to this good thing, would 
certainly have strong claims on their future gratitude, in 
whatever way successful speculators are in the habit of 
evincing their gratitude for lucrative favours, past and 
to come. Money bribery we believe to be unusual in the 
present day, and it is certainly unsafe ; but there are many 
other sorts of bribery current in public life, quite as efficient 
as money bribery, and far more detrimental to the public 


service. Sydney Smith, in one of his letters to Archdeacon | 


Singleton, has described a bishop writing to the First Lord 


of the Admiralty to express his appreciation of the extra- | 
_ quantity. Italy has resumed the exportation of cotton ; 


ordinary merits of that nobleman’s nephew, a curate in his 
diocese, and his pleasure at being able to reward his virtues 
with an excellent living in a good hunting country. Twoor 
three months afterwards the same bishop is found applying 
to the same noble lord for a ship for bis own son, a com- 
mander in the navy—which of course is conceded in conse- 
quence of the service claims, and gallantry of the bishop’s son, 
and not at all in return for the valuable living in Leicester- 
shire. By arrangements of an analogous nature to this one 
described by Sydney Smith, the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests and their Surveyor may, salvo pudore, continue 
to make a very comfortable thing out of their patronage. 
And that they will do so is certain, unless publicity and 
competition are enforced upon them by Parliament. 

It has been objected by our contemporary the Spectator, 
that Crown leases could hardly be put up to public auction 
lest they should fall into improper hands, and lest music- 
halls and taverns should intrude upon a locality like that of 
Carlton-terrace. But our contemporary seems to be un- 
aware that Crown leases are put up to auction every day by 
the original lessees ; that the very houses in Carlton-terrace 
which have given rise to this article may, if the lessees are 
so minded, be all sold by auction to-morrow ; and that all 
reasonable protection which the neighbourhood may require 
is provided by the covenants of the original leases from the 
Crown, which would be equally effective had those leases 
been sold, in the first instance, to the highest bidder at the 
auction-mart. 

Sir Morton Peto cannot possibly live in both the large 
houses he is building,—he probably will live in neither of 
them, but will dispose of them either by public auction or 
private contract, as seems best to him ; and, in doing so, will 
secure to himself an enormous profit. Messrs. Trollope & Sons 
will do the same. It is, therefore, difficult to conceive why 
the land was not in the first instance subjected to public 
competition, in order that the public, and not the private 
friends of the Commissioners and their Surveyor, might reap 
the benefit of its great value ; and it is even more difficult 
to imagine why the House of Commons does not insist 
that this mode of doing business should be adopted in the 
disposal of all future Crown leases, after the enormous and 
unanswered scandal of the Montagu House job. 








LANCASHIRE AND INDIA. 


HE statement made by Lord Derby in the House of 
Lords on Tuesday evening is likely to prove of great 
service in putting to silence the prophets who say peace 
where there is no peace. The noble Earl’s testimony is 
above suspicion. He frankly admits the diminution of 
pauperism in the distressed districts, the reduction of relief- 
expenditure, the balances still in the hands of the relief 
committees. With all this, there are 151,438 persons still 
on the books of the boards of guardians, there are 180,729 





operatives still out of work. Compare these numbers with | 


the corresponding numbers of last year, and the result is 
not. reassuring. If the pauperism of Lancashire at this 
time is greater than it was in July, 1862, what are the 
prospects of the autumn and winter, that we should con- 
gratulate ourselves on our position? The stock of cotton 
on hand and at sea is about 560,000 bales against 440,000 
bales last year ; but, in spite of this increase in supply, 
the price of cotton has risen from 17d. to 23d. per lb. The 
rise in price is no doubt an index of some increase in cou- 
sumption, but it points to causes which must prevent that 
increase from being material. Almost all the cotton we 
have received has been consumed, and as a tendency to 





increased consumption is manifested, the rise in price indi- 
cates an exhaustion of supply. Will the economic law that 
demand produces supply be found efficient in the case of 
cotton ; and if not, what are the causes which interfere with 
its action ? 

This was, in fact, the question discussed on Mr. Caird’s 
motion. The price of cotton has mounted from fourpence 
and fivepence a pound to nearly two shillings, and under the 
unwonted stimulus the production of the raw material has 
been largely increased in every cotton-growing country save 
one. All along the shores of the Mediterranean the nations 
have turned their attention to the growth of cotton. 
Algeria is growing cotton, the supply of Egyptian cotton 
has increased enormously, Smyrna has sent us no less than 
60,000 bales, and we may soon expect double or treble that 


the commissioner, Signor Devincenzi, sent to England last 
year, presented a report to the Italian Minister of Agri- 
culture, Industry, and Commerce, on the cultivation of 


_ cotton, and, as one small result, the land devoted to the 


cotton crop in Sicily this year is ten times the ordinary 
quantity. So, again, the growth of cotton in Brazil has 
been increased ; only in India has the cultivation of the 
plant been little affected. There has been, no doubt, a 
Jarge increase in the quantity of cotton imported into 
England from India, but the quantity exported from India 
has not risen ten per cent. Our high prices have diverted 
from China the cotton which India usually sends to that 
market. If we went further, and examined, not the amount 
of cotton exported from India, but the amount grown there, 
we should find a very trifling increase, if any. Why is India 
thus stationary? Whose fault is it? The representatives 
of the manufacturing districts are ready with the answer : 
it is the fault of the Indian Minister ; if he would use his 
influence, or even if he would leave others alone, the supply 
of Indian cotton would soon be increased ; Sir Charles Wood, 
on the other hand, insisting that he has only been actuated 
by the enlightened doctrines of Free Trade, retorts on his 
accusers the inconsistency between their former opinions 
and the language they now use in criticising his conduct. 

Unfortunately, Sir Charles Wood, and the Z'%imes which 
backs him up on this question, only seem to have half learnt 
their lesson. They are in the position of pedants who have 
got hold of a rule, but are not aware of the limitations 
under which only it is applicable. That the executive 
Government should abstain from interference with the 
industry of its subjects is a good rule, just as representative 
government is an excellent form of government; but both 
propositions imply that the inhabitants of the nation are 
sufficiently educated to be able to know their best interests. 
The principle of laissez faire is about as applicable to India 
as the five points of the Charter. But there is another and 
more fatal objection to the administration of Sir Charles 
Wood. Whilst he lets the ryots alone, he is very careful to 
deny the advantages of free trade to the English settler. 
He is, in fact, the landlord of the cotton-growing districts, 
and free trade in land he has consistently thwarted. Like 
the dog in the manger, he will not turn out himself, nor will 
he use the advantages of his position in a way that others 
would eagerly do, If free trade in land were established in 
India, Sir Charles Wood might be left to his own devices. 
In that case, English settlers would soon introduce English 
capital and English economy of labour, and the material 
improvement of India and its inhabitants would accompany 
a development of the cotton culture. Now there is no 
inducement for ryots or for Englishmen to turn land into 
cotton for the benefit of the Indian revenue. The result 
of free sale of land in India would be similar to those which 
have been experienced in Ceylon. What that has been can 
be best shown by an extract which Mr. Cobden read in the 
House from Mr. Crawfurd’s work on the Indian Archi- 
pelago :— 

“The success of the culture of coffee in Ceylon has sprang from the 
investment of English skill and capital, with the liberal principles on 
which a sale of wild lands has been conducted, a fair administration of 
law and police, and the abundant supply of labour furnished by the 
voluntary emigration of the half. starved population of the neighbouring 
continent. A better practical example of the beneficial results of free 
trade and free culture could not well be addused, and it well deserves 
to be noticed that herein the Government of Ceylon forms a contrast 
to the jealous and frustrating policy still pursued, and chiefly under 
home instructions, in continental India.” 


It may, indeed, be said that Sir Charles, Wood has, in a 
measure, assented to the sale of lands, but he has bampered 
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it with regulations of the most perverse kind. The pur- 
chaser at a public auction buys not only subject to any right 
which other persons may be able to establish over the lots 
sold, but subject to any claim which the Government itself 
may be able to set up. Such a regulation is scarcely 
credible. Something might be said in favour of protecting 
the claims of third parties; though a little consideration 
will show the mistake of reserving such contingent inroads 
into the purchaser’s title. Were an indefeasible title 
guaranteed, the price realized would be the utmost market 
value of the land, and the purchase-money in the hands of the 
Government would be the fund out of which anyone whose 
claims had been overlooked should have redress. As the 
Government is itself the seller and the recipient of the 
purchase-money, no one could be permanently injured by a 
grant of an indefeasible title in fee. The folly of reserving 
claims of the Government needs no comment. 

It is by such ill-advised interference that Sir Charles 
Wood’s administration is injurious alike to India and Lan- 
cashire. It is not necessary, it may not even be desirable, 
that he should offer bounties for the production of cotton ; 
but the principles of free trade and Jaissex faire, to which 
he appeals, should warn him to retire from the position of 
landlord, which he cannot satisfactorily fil), It is for the 
interest of India no less than for that of England, for the 
improvement of the coarse unskilled labour of the ryot as 





| 
| 


J 


much as for the employment of the looms of Lancashire, | 


that the principles of Indian administration should be 
reformed. 








EARL ST. MAUR. 


HE uninitiated in the mysteries of Debrett and Burke 
were considerably puzzled a short time ago at reading 

in the London Gazette an announcement that his Grace the 
Duke of Somerset had been created by her Majesty Earl 
St. Maur. Had it pleased the Queen to elevate an earl into 
a duke, the operation would have been intelligible enough ; 


It seemed almost like degrading a lieutenant-colonel to be a 
major, or a post. captain to be a commander. Nevertheless 
the thing was so ; and as the Duke of Somerset is known to 
be a valuable if not a popular public servant, nobody 


few days since was brought to a conclusion bya payment 
of £500 to the aged plaintiff. And that is positively all that 
is known of the noble and quarrelsome youth on whom the 
Queen has been advised to confer such high and unusual 
distinction. Possibly his lordship may possess other and 
better claims to promotion which have escaped our notice. 
If so, we shall be delighted to learn and to acknowledge 
them ; and it is most desirable that they should be made 
public with as little delay as possible, for there is nothing 
so certain to bring our hereditary Legislature into contempt 
as that their number should be recruited wantonly and 
unworthily, from motives of affection and favour. ; 








SENSATION MEMBERS. 


Likz all the other audiences of the day, the House of Commons 
has begun to cultivate sensations ; and two or three honourable 
gentlemen are gradually assuming the position of “sensation 
members.” The irish patriot who announced his intention of dying 
on the floor of the House was slightly in advance of his time, but 
still his eye was turned in the right direction, for it is clear that he 
saw how much might be done in Parliament by great sensation 
spectacles. Mr. Edwin James was a more recent and a better 
instance of the kind ; for he never left off thrilling his audience 


| with horror and dismay during the whole of his brief sojourn in the 


House. The Prince of Sensation Members indeed has always been, 
and will continue to be, Mr. Disraeli, who is as invaluable an 
attraction to St. Stephen’s, as Leotard at the Alhambra, or Blondin 
at the Crystal Palace. Perhaps there is no political excitement 
so keen as to watch him wheeling the Conservative party about 


| on a theological tight-rope ; or swinging in the air with the Jews in 


one hand and the Bishop of Oxford in the other, while he holds on to 
the Thirty-nine Articles with his teeth. This is indeed—as the poet 
says—a sight to make an old man young. But in an inferior way, 
and making all possible allowances for the marvellous agility and 
skill of the political Blondin,—Mr. Roebuck is as good a sensation 


} | member as could readily be found. The daring defiance he addresses 
but it passed the comprehension of the vulgar to under- | 


stand how or why a duke should be reduced into an earl. | 


to the universe at large, his boldly avowed determination never to 
be a slave, his wild contempt for all rivals, and the complacency 


| with which from time to time—having executed some feat more 


gradged him his apparent descent in the social scale. It was | 


presumed that his Grace derived some incomprehensible 
satisfaction from the unusual arrangement, otherwise it 
would scarcely have been inflicted on him. 

Last Tuesday’s Gazette, however, has thrown a little light 
ou the subject. It informs the public that— 


** The Queen has been pleased to order a writ to be issued under the 
Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland for 
summoning Edward Adolphus Ferdinand Seymour, Esq. (commonly 
called Ear) St. Maur), to the House of Peers, by the style and title of 
Baron Seymour.” 


Of a verity, this is passing strange. But a fortnight ago 
we were Officially told that the Duke of Somerset had been 
himself created Earl St. Maur by the Queen, and now the 
Gazette informs,us that his Grace’s son, who is commonly 
called Earl St. Mawr, has been called up to the House of 
Peers by the style and title of Baron Seymour. As Lord 
Dundreary would say, this is “a sort of thing which no 
fellow can be expected to understand.” 

This much, however, is clear enough. The young gentle- 
man said to be commonly called Earl St. Maur—a new title 
which was first created and bestowed on his noble father on 
the 19th of last month—and now summoned to the Lords by 
the title of Baron Seymour, is henceforward to be one of our 
legislators, and to have a vote in the affairs of the nation. 
Such promotion at such an early age (his lordship is under 
thirty) is very unusual, and we naturally look to contem- 
porary history to inform us what Baron Seymour has done to 
entitle him to the signal honour which has been conferred 
upon him by the Crown. Tocontemporary history we look, 
alas, in vain. In public life Lord Seymour has as yet taken 
no share. We read of him in India during the trying times 
of the mutiny, travelling in a private capacity, and evincing, 
on one occasion, some gallantry and more imprudence under 
fire ; we read of him far less advantageously in Italy during 
Garibaldi’s expedition. Since his return home, he has served 
for a year in a dragoon regiment, and his name has appeared 
repeatedly in the law courts in connection with the awkward 
assault and battery case of Scott v. Seymour, which but a 





wonderful than the rest,—he challenges the applause of the gods 
in the gallery, would make bis fortune in any circus. There isa 
lady, in circles which cannot with decorum be described, who is 
notorious for producing sensations of, the kind. At one moment 
she is in England, at another in America, at a third she has been 
drinking the waters at Vichy, or hunting the boar at Fontainebleau. 
Mr. Roebuck’s universality, his determination to keep pace with 
more steady and matron-like politicians, his variety of adventure, 
his love of making desperate dashes at Emperors, his noise, his 
volubility, his tongue, and a kind of “ pork-pie” raciness that 
accompanies him wherever he goes, show that he is not ignorant 
of the lessons to be learnt from what he sees around him. He is 
the sensation member par excellence. He canters daily down the 
House of Commons’ floor as if it were Rotten-row at the fashion- 
able hour, and surrounded by fashionable celebrities. He goes 
down occasionally to his constituency, and electrifies them with the 
thunders of his eloquence, just as if he were a quiet and steady 
country gentleman. He is on the pier at Southampton when the 
Austrian Archduke lands. He is “Tear-’em” at Sheffield one 
year. He is the champion of Southern chivalry, with Mr. Beresford 
Hope and the rest of the gay world, the next. But this summer 
he has outdone himself—for, unasked and unbidden, he has 
travelled off and presented himself to the French Emperor at 
Fontainebleau. 

The sensation this extraordinary escapade has produced among 
the admiring audience before whom he performs may more readily 
be imagined than described. A raid of this kind upon the political 
virtue of a tyrant is an exploit borrowed obviously from the annals 
of feminine adventure. It has completely eclipsed all other per, 
formers. Nobody cares anything now about Mr. Kinglake’s 
“Crimean War,” or Mr. Laird’s shipbuilding, or Colonel Crawley, or 
Mr. Bernal Osborne and the Irish Church ; since Mr. Roebuck has 
come back from the other side of the Channel. The House of 
Commons has been talking of nothing else, and the honourable 
gentleman who represents Sheffield has it all his own way. So 
tremendous an effect has he produced by the exploit of alighting from 
Paris in a bound upon one leg upon the floor of the House, that the 
French Emperor has been obliged to take notice of it in the Moni- 
teur. His Majesty Napoleon III. is quite anxious lest the House of 
Commons should be taken in, and begin to fancy that Tear~em has 
really been sent from Paris to Westminster upon a political mission, 
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or that henceforward all communications for the Emperor are to 
be addressed, “ Care of Mr. Roebuck.” Those who are acquainted 
with the stern eye that the Sheffield Foreign Affairs Committee keep 
upon the doings of the Continent know better. “ Heaven bless you, 


is only Mr. Roebuck and the last sensation arrival.” There can 
be no doubt that Mr. Roebuck’s way of entering the House with a 
bound and a war-whoop is calculated to strike and to fascinate all 
lookers on. The American Minister has not yet got over the 
awful shock he experienced on hearing from Mr. Roebuck that the 
North were the “scum of Europe.” Before he has half recovered, 
here is his enemy again. The unhappy General Storks, who 
received a knock-down blow the other night, and learnt to his 
infinite dismay and astonishment that he “was an ill-conditioned 
soldier,” has not the satisfaction of feeling that his assailant 
exhausted himself in the attack. He is up and doing once more ; 
he has been to France, and has come back as vigorous as ever. 
The very misconceptions and misconstructions to which his flying 
tour have given rise increase his glory and his fame. It is not 
everybody who has it in his power to compromise an Emperor. 
But Mr. Roebuek—who has been all through, 2s we may see. at a 
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glance, the real actor, and who has led Mr. Lindsay, probably, 
captive in his train from first to last—has succeeded in doing this. 
He has created a scandal in the very highest circles,—Baron Gros 
and the other constituted authorities whom his fascinations have 
made desolate, are eyeing him with horror and surprise. So rare | 
a triumph has seldom been accorded to the must accomplished | 
political coquette. | 

In producing these wonderful effects, Mr. Roebuck does not 
neglect the ordinary resources of art. The true “ sensation” 
member never neglects them. He assumes and wears the pride 
and the language fitting to his position. His example, it is a 
pleasure to be able to think, is not being thrown away. As the 
taste for sensation increases, the supply of sensation members 
increases with it, and we shall soon have a little band of bounding 
brothers, whose mission will be to astonish and to terrify. After 


| 
| 


some delay, Mr. Coningham has come boldly forward and pre- | 


sented himself as a candidate for the title. His claims, it is true, 
are not so great as those of the member for Sheffield ; he has 
never done so much ; he has not been so long the favourite of the 
British public ; he has not travelled, and he knows infinitely less 
of high life. But he is beginning at the right end, and if he con- 
tinues his efforts, he too will some day take the House by storm. 
Like a new singer at Her Majesty’s or at Covent-garden Theatre, 
he has pitied himself at first starting against the oldest and most 
successful star. When Blondin thought he was having it all his 
own way, Fortune raised up.a competitor for him in Leotard, and 
Leotard had a serious rival in the Spanish bull who went through 
hoops at the Alhambra like a horse. What did destiny do when 
Leotard seemed to have reached the summit of human glory in the 
way of sensation? Destiny raised up Olmar, and Mr. Roebuck 
will unquestionably find that he is not left alone to enjoy the 
dignity of sole sensation-maker to the House. But Mr. Roebuck 
probably did not know how soon he was likely to have a rival to 
grapple with him. On Thursday week he rose with majesty to 
interrupt Mr. Layard in the usual sensation way :— 

“ Mr. Forster said he wished to ask two questions 

“ Mr. Layarp.—The subject to which my honourable friend refers 
is of so much importance, and is of so unprecedented a nature, that 
I shall venture to appeal to the House for its indulgence if, in answer- 
ing the question that has been put to me, I should say somewhat more 
than is generally allowed in answering the question. 


“* Mr. Roesuck.—I object to that, but if you move the adjournment 
of the House, I will permit it. (Cheers, and cries of ‘ Order.’) ”’ 





Mr. Roebuck opened well, but he was not long left in posses- 
sion of the field. 

*“ Mr. LAYARD.—I am in the hands of the House, but this is in the 
nature of a personal explanation. : I think I can bring 
forward such facts as will show that the statement of the honourable 
and learned member is unfounded. 

* Mr. Rornuck.—I rise to order, and I insist wpon it. (Cries of 


* Order!’ ‘ Chair !’) 
“ Mr. ConINGHAM.—The honourable and learned member is not 


Dictator in this House. (Hear, hear.) ’’ 


Wedo not know that Mr. Roebuck, as Mr. Coningham pleasantly 
suggests, ever actually believed he was the Dictator in that House, 
though, in a dreamy way, visions of unlimited power may possibly 
have floated across his brain. But up to that moment he had a 
right to believe that he was the real and genuine sensation 
member. Mr. Coningham knew better, and on a subsequent night 


positively almost equalled him. The discussion was on the per- | 


ennial and refreshing subject of the ways of Paymaster Smale ; 
and on Mr. Coningham introducing into it, as an episode, the 
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merits of Colonel Crawley, Mr. Osborne rose to order. The scene 
which ensued was a pleasant and instructive one, and is reported 
to have been something as follows :— 


“Mr. Contncnam.—Is he sober ? 

“Mr. Osporne.—Is he insane ? 

“Mr. CoNINGHAM wished to say that the treatment of Captain 
Smale had been such, &c.,&c. The honourable member for Liskeard 
had not always been so well disposed towards the Horse Guards. 
When on the Treasury Bench the honowrable gentleman was silent 
enough, and he hoped the noble Lord would take pity on him and soon 
give him a place.” 

We hope that a calm consideration of Mr. Coningham’s youthful 
promise as the possible “sensation member” will rouse Mr. Roebuck 
to newefforts. High positions have their responsibilities as well as 
privileges. As it is, there are many members of Congress who 
quite eclipse Mr. Roebuck in his ownline. If he does not beware, 
he will have the honourable rember for Brighton treading on 
his heels. 








THE WIMBLEDON RIFLE MATCH. 


Tue Wimbledon Meeting comes round again, more fully acknow- 
ledged as an institution of general interest, with more competitors, 
more spectators, more prizes, improved shooting, and, for once, 
magnificent weather. The National Rifle Association is scarcely 
national yet in reality, as regards its extent and ‘its funds. But 
the Wimbledon Meeting is national ; and England and London 


| can no more go without it than they can go without the “ Derby.” 
It is early yet to talk of the meeting as a whole ; butif any person 


or thing may be pronounced happy and successful while yet in 
life, the Wimbledon Meeting surelymay. The zest and enjoy- 
ment of it are twice what they formerly were. The interest in it 
steadily increases. With more experience, the Council of the 
Association have made it infinitely more attractive ; and, if the 
weather continues what it is, the financial success of it is sure to 
be remarkable. 

Last year the shooting of the Lords and Commons, and that of 
the Public Schools,—the two great attractions to the “ upper ten 
thousand,”—took place together at the same day and hour, and 
actually side by side. This was a great waste of the resources of 
the Association. This year the two matches have been divorced. 
The Public Schools shot on Wednesday, the Lords and Commons 
will display their prowess next Monday. It is said that the latter 
match is the event’to which the Council look-with most confidence 
as the means of replenishing their coffers. It is to be hoped this 
confidence may prove well-founded. But the attractions of the 
legislative champions must indeed be great, even without the 
Chancellor and the Speaker, if they succeed in bringing together 
a larger crowd than assembled to see the boys shoot this week. 
The weather, too hot and glaring during part of the morning, was 
perfect in the afternoon. Chairs were to be had in abundance, but 
they were discarded in very many instances, both “ swells” and 
ladies voting the seat upon the heather infinitely more comfortable. 
Two new schools this year took part in the competition, adding to 
the “spectacle” and to the honour of winning the Shield. The 
light-blue of Eton, the dark-blue scarf of Harrow, the soberer blue 
and red of Rugby, the Marlborough light grey, were set off by the 
dark, plain, business-like black and grey of Winchester and the 
scarlet band and facings of Cheltenham. The two latter schools 
have served their apprenticeship with credit. In the contest of 
the ‘Elevens for the shield they were the two last, though Win- 
chester was only one mark behind Marlborough ; but in the single 
contest Winchester stood first and Cheltenham second. Eton has 
been at length thoroughly put on her mettle by seeing herself 
beaten two years running for the shield ‘by ‘Harrow and Rugby. 
With her rifle-corps, mustering some 300 this year, it would really 
have been a disgrace not to show some -first-rate shooting. Ac- 
cordingly, steady practice and good management have been the order 


| of the day, and the very steady shooting of Eton in this match 


was rewarded by the winning score of 246, being considerably more 
than the average of a simple hit, or “ outer,” for every shot fired. 
“ At last” was the word that passed from lip to lip as the official 
announcement of the victory arrived. And the light blue crowd, 
silent till then throughout the match, and too prudent to disturb 


| their shooting-squad by applause, even when a bull’s-eye was made, 


burst into triumphant cheers. Rugby and Harrow came next, 


| with 230 and 229 respectively ; then Marlborough and Winchester, 


with 224 and 223. All these scores average a hit for every shot. 
Cheltenham, with 193, alone fell somewhat short of this most 
creditable standard. 

The succeeding contest for Lord Spencer's Cup was, as usual, 
the most exciting thing of the day. Standing forth alone as the 
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champion of a school before that immense crowd must be very 


| 
| 


trying to the nerves of a small boy ; and one or two of the compe- | 


titors, especially the Harrow boy, were very small. The interest 


of the spectators, too, and their remarks in proportion to it, are | 
apt to become personal. But the shooting here was on the whole | 


almost better than for the shield. The Harrow champion alone 


fell short of the average of a hit each time, and he only by one | 
mark. The other six were all well above it. Eton and Rugby | 


each scored 17 (in 7 shots at 500 yards), Marlborough 18, Chelten- 
ham 19, the same score with which Lord Eldon won the Cup for 
Eton last year, commencing however with a miss, but which was 
thought a good score at the time. As for Mr. Deedes of Win- 
chester, the winner, his score was something very remarkable—tive 
bull’s-eyes and two outers, making 24 points, the utmost possible 
score being 28. Such shooting is very seldom surpassed by the 
crack shots of the kingdom. Mr. Deedes might have thrown away 
his last shot, and still won the Cup by one point over Chel- 
tenham. But he thought it would look better to finish with a 
bull’s-eye ; which he did, and won by 5. Nor was there anything 
like luck or chance in the matter. The excellence of his position, 
his perfect coolness, steadiness, and mastery of his rifle, were 
remarked by everybody. 


The shooting for the Queen’s Prize seems to show as great an | 
| passports, and treats them with confidence instead of with sus- 
The shooting at 200 yards (5 shots each) took place on Wednes- 


improvement over last year as that which we have been describing. 


day ; 16, 17, and 18, are the three numbers which divide the scores 
of some 80 competitors. This is considerably above “a centre” 
for each shot, which would of course be 15. The only exception 
is Captain Henning, of the 1st Beds, who made the astonishing 


score of 20, or “ full marks,” being a bull’s-eye each shot. The 


other centres of attraction were the House of Lords’ Prize, and 
still more the “‘ running man,” who now replaces on alternate days 
the running deer. The man runs across in one direction as a 
Volunteer in grey. Arrived at his destination, he is turned round 
and runs back in the guise of a regular, in red. He seems to take 
it very coolly, and to do little more than walk. In reality, he goes 
at the pace of an ordinary railway train. At any rate, he is not 
very easy to hit. In the whole day, only two shots struck him in 
a vital part so as to score a “ bull’s-eye.” But numbers of persons 
wounded him about the legs, for which barbarity they were ruth- 


lessly fined a shilling each. There would have been employment | 


on Wednesday for three or four “ running men,” and the crowd of 
candidates for a shot and spectators was so vast that it must have 
made the shooting, even when attainable, extremely difficult. 


spectators are concerned. To see the white danger-disk go up 
directly the target is struck ; then to have the “outer,” “ centre,” 
or “ bull’s-eye,” as the case may be, shown you upon the target 
plainly, while the process of showing is also the process of erasing, 
and leaves the target clean after every shot, adds a good deal to 
the interest. Alas ! that through carelessness or misunderstanding 
of the rules of this new system, no less than five accidents should 
have occurred in two days. This is the only cloud upon the 
bright sky of the Wimbledon Meeting. Will it disperse, or will 
it get blacker and lead to serious difficulty and ill-feeling between 
the Association and the Guards—whose men are employed as 
markers—and rouse at last a tempest of useless public indigna- 
tion, when ali the harm has been done ? 

The Association still think and maintain that, properly used and 
understood, the Swiss system of marking is both best and safest. 
The next few days will show whether this is true. Every pre- 
caution has now been taken, and if no instructions can make the 
system safe, or the Volunteers, by pertinacious carelessness, render 
the instructions useless, the old system, with all its delays and 
inconveniences, must be reverted to at once. 








THE FREE LOAF IN FRANCE. 

Amipst the rumours of war, the din of military preparation, 
threats of armed intervention in the great empire of the North, 
and in the still greater republic of the West ; amidst the clamours 
of a popular election at home, the strife of domestic factions and the 
noise of battle coming from Mexico and Saigon, which contribute 
to bewilder Frenchmen, and create painful misgivings for their 
future, they are surprised by the appearance in the Moniteur of a 
modestly worded and brief decree which abolishes State inter- 
ference in the bread trade, and throws the production of the chief 
necessary of life open to free and unrestricted competition. It 
must have been a great relief to our neighbours when they were 
suddenly informed, amidst the political hurley-burley in their capital, 
that after the Ist of September next the State, or rather the préfets, 
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will cease to tax the price of bread, and thenceforward any one 
may make loaves and sell them. La boulangerie libre is.a novel 
item of intelligence, beside Maréchal Forey’s threat to put to the 
edge of the sword the garrison of Puebla if the defence were con- 
tinued after his summons to surrender had been sent. The sup- 
pression of freedom of opinion, whether written or spoken, and 
the enfranchisement of trade—the maintenance of despotism and 
the destruction of monopolies—the rigorous preservation of “order” 
at home and a turbulent aggressive policy abroad—are the salient 
features of the Imperial system, under which—paradoxical and 
contradictory as it may appear—France does not seem to fare 
amiss. To add to the strangeness of the situation, it is evident 
that far more than either the Bourbons, or the Orleanists, or the 
Republic, has Napoleon II{I. contributed to undo the work of 
Napoleon I. Without dwelling upon the fact that whi'e the uncle 
made the blocus continental and constant war against England the 
basis of his policy, and strove by the infliction of the most extra- 
vagant protectionist system that was ever devised to make France 
supply all her wants, in obedience to the oft-quoted dictum, “ La 
France doit se suffire,’ the nephew has made the keystone of his 
policy an intimate alliance with this country. He has broken 
down, one by one, the barriers erected to the intercourse between 
us and his subjects. For the sake of Englishmen he has abolished 


picion. The principle of protection has been deliberately aban- 
doned, and customhouse restrictions on commerce reduced to a 
minimum; while, for the welfare of Europe and happiness of 
France, she has been made year by year more and more dependent 
on her neighbours,—therefore the more necessary to them. She 
becomes less and less able to supply all her wants from her 
own resources, and consequently a greater consumer as well as a 
greater producer. The founder of the Imperial dynasty hated 
Englishmen collectively and individually—never allowed an oppor- 
tunity to escape of annoying and injuring them. His successor is 
aceused of being too partial to them ; none are so welcome to the 
Tuileries as they are, and the servants he had in Thurloe-square he 
keeps by him still ; so that after all it does not appear unlikely 
that he may have said, as was reported, to Lord Clarendon in 1856, 
after the conclusion of peace, “ Milord, on me connait peu en 
Angleterre ; on croit que je veux imiter mon oncle en tout. Je 
veux éviter ses erreurs.” Now, not the least among the numerous 
errors committed by the first Napoleon, were his attempts to regu- 


late the price of bread as well as to ensure the supply of flour, and 
_ to concentrate the whole governing power of France in Paris—apart 
The new Swiss system of scoring is a great success, so far as | 


from hostility to this country, which the present Emperor has 


_ certainly never exhibited. The great man who spoke of idéologues 


ee 





with contempt—albeit he was the most inveterate idéologue ever 
seen—-who sought to ticket, mould, and classify every Frenchman 
from the cradle to the grave, converting him from a citizen into a 
subject—who, if he protested against being obliged to wash his foul 
linen in public, was anxious that every household over which he 
exercised control, should be compelled to do so under the super- 
vision of the agents of his Government, and who would scarcely 
allow men to think and act for themselves,—was perplexed to devise 
a system of procuring and securing a supply of bread for his sub- 
jects, who, so long as their bellies were filled, he was wont to say, 
cared naught for freedom. He fancied that the duty of Govern- 
ment was to feed the people, instead of its duty being to remove 
obstacles to their feeding themselves ; and in his ignorance and 
arrogance imagined that unless he undertook this care they 
would starve ; though he had cardinals, bishops, and priests enough 
about him to have recalled to mind the lesson taught upon the 
Mount, that not even the fowls of the air, which neither sow, 
nor reap, hor garner, are suffered to starve. Accordingly he eagerly 
adopted and carried out the system which, with successive 
modifications, has lasted hitherto, and will cease in two months 
time. The number of bakers was limited, and the trade made 
a close one. No one could make and sell bread until he had pre- 
viously obtained permission from the authorities, purchased a 
licence, deposited a certain amount of flour in stock, and 
fulfilled various vexatious formalities too numerous to describe. 
The préfets of the department fixed every fortnight the price at 
which bread was to be sold, and which was determined by the corn 
averages. It was gravely asserted that by these means the price of 
bread was prevented from fluctuating much, for that, in times of 
scarcity, bakers sold the bread at less than a fair price, or without 
profit, perhaps &t a loss, and that they recuperated themselves, 
when corn was cheap, by selling at a greatly increased profit. 
Anyhow, the consumer gained nothing in the long run, for what he 
saved one year he lost the next, while the evils he suffered besides 
were numerous, and beyond the control of the Executive. In the 
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always accrue from competition for custom. He was confined to 
one style of bread (though of two qualities of flour), which was 
generally baked in 41b. loaves, and contained a great deal of 
water. If he wished for a different sort, and better baked, he was 
compelled to buy pains de funtasie, which are eaten by the multitude 
and which the baker did not sell by weight. As the quantity con- 
tained in a loaf varied according to his conscience, he virtually 
charged what he pleased, and this under a monopoly. There has 
also been this anomaly seen :—Where a village or town stands in 
two departments, the price of bread at the top of a street has been 
different from that at which it was sold at the bottom of the street. 
3ut the greatest evil of all resulted from the enforced storage of flour. 
The authorities provided in each of the great centres of population 
storehouses, or gréniers @abondance, in which every baker was 
obliged to keep a certain amount of flour, which the authorities 
fixed according to what they conceived to be his rate of consumption. 
Every sack of flour he drew out he was obliged to replace, so as 
always to keep up the stock. The system looked all very 
well in theory; but how did it work in practice? It locked 
up and rendered unproductive a large amount of capital ; it con- 
fined the trade to comparatively wealthy men, and interposed an 
obstacle to journeymen rising to be masters in the same proportion 
as they do in free trades. Official delays, bureaucratic oppression, 
and unnecessary expenditure were created; while the great 
evil remains to be told. To keep flour in stock sweet and 
wholesome, to prevent its heating, and otherwise deteriorating, is a 
very difficult matter and practically impossible. The consequence 
was that not only large quantities of flour were often spoiled, thereby 
entailing loss on the bakers, which ultimately fell on the consumers ; 
but damaged flour was mixed with new flour to an enormous extent, 
so that consumers were condemned to eat an inferior article 
during a considerable portion of the year. No one who has resided 
for any length of time in France, not in hotels or at restaurants, 
but as it is termed en bon pére de famille, can have failed to remark, 
in spite of its superior reputation, how unpleasant the ordinary 
bread is at times, and how rapidly it becomes sour. If he cause 
inquiry to be made, he will be told the flour is heated, which will 
be offered as a satisfactory explanation ; and if he continue his 
inquiries in a scientific direction, he will learn that the compulsory 
use of farines échauffées forces the authorities to tolerate the adul- 
teration of bread with potato fecula and bean flour, and its treat- 
ment with chemical substances. Thus, the attempt to submit the 
supply of a people’s food to Government control, and to remove 
the trade from under the régime of natural laws, deteriorates the 
quality and enhances the price. 

The mischief which resulted from this foolish system has gone 
on constantly increasing in proportion as the population augmented 
in numbers and wellbeing. Only a few years back, Strasburg was 
alarmed by the discovery that nearly all the flour in stock was 
spoiled, and the population was condemned to feed for some time 
on offensive-smelling and sour-tasting bread. At the commencement 
of the present reign, the keeping down the price of bread in Paris 
was considered a political necessity of the utmost importance. To 
accomplish this end Government established a credit bank—la 
Caisse de la Boulangerie—with a capital we believe of two millions, 
which was placed under the direction of the municipality. 
Although M. Haussmann was wont to boast, in his annual reports, 
how, by means of the bank, he was enabled to enact the part of 
Providence, somehow or other the institution did not work well. 
It was always requiring mending or expansion or contraction. 
Wearied at the failure of the scheme, the Emperor has decided 
on abolishing restrictions on the bread-trade as he abolished the 
butchers’ monopoly in Paris some half dozen years since. And we 
cannot but congratulate him on the new step he has taken towards 
the establishment of commercial freedom, and on his refutation 
of another of the Idées Napoléoniennes. 











IMPENDING INSANITY. 


Tur Commissioners in Lunacy, following in the wake of public 
opinion among the medical profession, have, we see, ventured a 
suggestion which must ultimately lead to a modification in the exist- 
ing Lunacy Law. At the present moment, no person can be 
received into an asylum for the treatment of the insane without the 
fact of his insanity being certified by two medical men, or without 
a return being immediately made to the Lunacy Commissioners, 
which at once brings him under their protection, and renders him 
liable to their supervision. Necessary as this legal step is to pro- 
tect the liberty of the subject, yet there can be no manner of ques- 
tion that it acts morally as a fatal sentence against the unhappy 




















patient whose insanity has at any time subjected him to it. 
When it is once known that a person has been legally incarcerated 
in consequence of an attack of lunacy, however good a recovery he 
may have made from his attack, he can never expect to be received 
among his fellow-men on quite the same footing as before. No 
situation of trust is any longer intrusted to him ; positions requiring 
a cool head under difficulties he is considered unqualified for ; he 
is met everywhere by the suspicion that his malady is not dead but 
sleepeth ; and we must confess that, in this respect, medical 
opinion but too strongly justifies the rough conclusion at which 
the multitude arrive,—inasmuch as, in a very large majority of 
cases, where an undoubted attack of lunacy has taken place, 
there is a powerful tendency to relapse. In such cases the certifi- 
cate of lunacy, if it inflicts a deadly blow upon the future 
prospects of the sufferer, at least acts in the interests of society, 
and the evil it does is apparently unavoidable, but, like all severe 
penalties, it is only operative in the last resort. The thousands of 
persons who are living at this moment on the border land between 
sanity and insanity,—all those who suffer from some head injury, or 
those who are subject to paroxysmal attacks of fleeting duration, or 
those again, who only labour under some secret dread which makes 
life miserable, are debarred from the curative means our asylums 
have at their disposal. However much they may desire to place them- 
selves under the control of others,—however much they may seek 
quiet and restraint from their own morbid impulses and strange 
fears, the law as it at present stands says, “ No! to you I can 
afford no aid.” Dr. Winslow, in his presidential address read at the 
annual meeting of the Association of the Officers of Asylums for 
the Insane, touching upon the necessity for reform in this very 
matter, said: “I have known patients drive up to the door of an 
asylum, and beg to be received within its walls, being painfully 
and acutely conscious of the necessity of close supervision. Great 
has been their lamentation when they have been informed that they 
could not be admitted, even for one night, into the asylum, without 
being certified by two medical men to be in an insane state of 
mind. Ihave known such persons take the printed form of admis- 
sion, and to go themselves to medical men in the neighbourhood, 
and beg them to sign the legal certificates of insanity.” 


This testimony is a repetition of that which every physician 
practically interested in the treatment of the insane would give. 
It may seem strange that whilst admission into an asylum should 
be viewed by the public as tantamount to a civil and moral death, 
yet those who dread an attack of insanity should look upon it as 
the only means of saving in many cases both reason and life ; but 
so itis. And the public, we may add, little know the amount of 
morbid feeling just bordering on insanity which is to be found among 
persons in society, moving about and performing the daily duties of 
life, and making no sign of the demon that haunts them! How 
many cases of suicide do we see recorded daily in the newspapers, 
no cause for which can be discovered by the coroner’s jury! How 
many odd and eccentric acts are performed by otherwise sound- 
minded men, the causes of which only their physicians are acquainted 
with ! There are thousands of persons, chiefly of the upper classes, 
who live from morning to night under the dread of laying violent 
hands upon themselves, who would give worlds to be enabled to 
deliver up their liberty to the guidance of others, but who cannot 
do so in the present state of the law. It has been proposed that 
in order to meet such cases, permission should be given to the pro- 
prietors of asylums to receive such persons for treatment, who 
present themselves of their own free will, and who are willing to 
submit themselves to a certain medical discipline by written agree- 
ment, and without incurring the stigma of the dreaded certificate 
of insanity. There can be no doubt, that there is a large per- 
centage of cases in which an overwrought brain in certain highly 
nervous organizations would be at once removed from this border- 
land of insanity, if persons knew they could be treated for this pain- 
ful mental condition at any moment on just the same terms av they 
would be for a physical infirmity—for it is the dread of being sent 
to an asylum which, in such cases, prolongs the mental agitation, 
and sometimes absolutely overthrows the reason at last. 


In all cases where mischief to the delicate membranes of the 
brain is only just beginning, the quiet and seclusion of the asylum, 
or of some special institution, where such blessings, together with 
sound medical treatment, could be procured, would be an in- 
valuable boon to the too many over-worked brains of the present 
age. There is another class of persons, again, who would be only 
too glad to seek protection against themselves if the law would 
only allow them to do so without at the same time irretrievably 
ruining them. We allude to that numerous class in society known 
under the medical term of dipsomaniacs, or paroxysmal drunkards. 
There is scarcely a family in the land but that has had some melan- 
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choly experience of this dire malady, either in its own circle or | 


among that of its immediate friends. We do not allude to the 
dram-drinking class, who sot away their means steadily and per- 
sistently until delirium tremens or other disease finally puts an end 
to their existence; or to those who now and then indulge ina 
debauch, brought on either by bad company or a love of drinking ; 
but to those afflicted with a mental disease of short duration, which 
leads them to sacrifice every earthly consideration in order to 
assuage their craving for drink, and generally for drink of the 
most objectionable kind—that of ardent spirits. The reader who 
has not. witnessed cases of this kind cannot imagine the misery 
they bring upon themselves and their families. During the time 
of the paroxysm the whole nature of the person is changed,—the 
otherwise temperate reduce themselves to the condition of beasts 
by indulging in liquor for days together, and, when it is denied to 
them, the most truthful and ingenuous seem transformed into the 


most accomplished liars, whilst a cunningness takes possession of | 


them, which surpasses that of the loweranimals—every moral senti- 
ment, in short, is overturned: In this condition, the havoc they 
commit in the family and the distress they occasion, especially where 
the sufferer is a female, are incalculable. It is but of short duration. 
The paroxysm ceases as suddenly as the attack, and the indi- 
vidual resumes his ordinary oecupation as before. Not only is 
there no desire for drink, but an absolute detestation of it, and a 
sense of the deepest remorse for past misconduct is expressed, 
intermingled with the most earnest promises not to indulge again, 
which, for the time, are entirely sincere. For weeks, and some- 
times for months, the utmost abstemiousness is observed, until 
the lucid interval has elapsed; then, as certainly as fate, the 
relapse takes place, and the poor creature, with dread, re-enters the 
same dreadfal round of debauchery. When the person subject to 
these attacks feels the time coming on, he would, in the majority 
of cases, willingly submit his liberty to the restraint of an asylum, 
but the law will not permit it. If aman has the most harmless 
delusion ; if, for instance, he believes that his bed is made of glass, 
and therefore lies down tenderly upon it for fear of breaking it, 
he may be shut up as a lunatic, although otherwise he may be 
perfectly competent to manage his afiairs ; but if he be merely a 
dipsomaniac, in which condition he may bring destruction to 
himself and those about him, the law will take no cognizance of 
his case. He may know that an attack is coming on as well as 
an epileptie may be aware of an approaching fit, and he may seek 
protection against himself ; but the law shuts the door of the asylum 
in his face, and he must, at certain stated intervals, go on destroying 
his brain until he comes to the asylum, a madman manufactured by 
the very shortcomings of the Lunaey Act, or he falls suddenly out 
of life through the same cause. To meet such cases special establish- 
ments have been tried in vain ; one was set up some years ago in 
one of the small islands off the west coast of Scotland, where no 
liquor was to be had ; but the distance prevented the patient from 
seeking its shelter at the moment. when his reason was enabled to 
contro! his morbid impulse, and it accordingly failed. If the law 
were so far altered as to allow of these persons, and others liable 


in any way dealing with a man against whom we have been im- 
pressed, we may be tempted to repeat seandals which we have not 
taken the pains to investigate, or to which we have given credence 
on insufficient grounds. 


Thus a very delicate question of law affecting our daily rela- 
tions with society arises, and it is principally on this account that 
the trial of “ Whiteley v. Adams” deserves notice. It appears 
that the plaintiff is a junior clerk in Vice-Chancellor Wood's 
Chambers, and that in 1860 he went to stay at Stockcross, a village 
near Newbury. Here he found a Mrs. Hurry and her two daughters, 
with whom he had been acquainted in London as members of the 
congregation of St. Barnabas ; and by them he was introduced to 
the defendant, the incumbent of the parish, and to a family named 
Fowler, with whom he appears to have contracted a close intimacy. 


| The plaintiff indeed seems to have been quite a god-send to 








| should purchase a colt. 


Stockcross. Besides being a dignitary of the Court of Chancery, 
small enough no doubt in the estimation of Chancery-lane, but 
magnificent in the eyes of a village, he was secretary to the English 
Church Union, and he spoke largely of his superiority over 
“common barristers.” Possessed, moreover, of that inestimable 
blessing, a magic lantern, he lectured at the imcumbent’s request in 
the village schoolroom upon the large and entertaining subject of 
“ Social Science,” immensely delighting the children and apparently 
winning the heart of the incumbent himself, who sent his carriage 
to convey the lecturer and the lantern to the schoolroom. Fowler 
was so smitten with his society, that he invited him to visit at his 
farm and fish with him, and to send his children down for the 
benefit of their health. No doubt the plaintiff reciprocated the 
good will of his host ; and there is a touching proof that he did 
so in the fact that, member of St. Barnabas though he was, and 
also secretary to the Union for the Defence of the Church, he 
abstained one Sunday evening from his devotions, that he might 
stay at home and console his friend, who was suffering from the 
stomach-ache. But over these amicable relations there came sud- 
denly a blighting cloud. Everyone knows that business relations 
with friends are fraught with extreme peril, and that if there is 
a particularly weak point in such transactions, it is the purchase 
of ahorse. Mr. Fowler, it seems, was desirous that the plaintiff 
Possibly he thought that it was infra dig. 


| for such a man to go on foot, and that the honour of the Church 
| Union and the Court of Chancery to a large extent depended on 


his being mounted. The plaintiff yielded to his remonstrances, 
and took the colt upon trial ; but whether he kept it a longer time 
than reasonable, we cannot say ; all we know is, that Mr. Fowler's 
friendship suddenly assumed a stern pecuniary aspect, and that he 
launched at the devoted head of his friend, fellow-sportsman, 
lecturer, and nurse, a demand for £30 for the colt, with a bill for 
board and lodging and—“a sucking-pig ! ” 


And now everything went wrong. The plaintiff resisted the 


| demand ; Fowler brought his action ; and Stockcross was ‘stricken 
| with dismay at Jearning that the man with the magic lantern, the 


to morbid impulses, voluntarily to submit themselves to treatment | 


in the nearest asylum without the legal formality of a certificate, 
we should do away at once with a fruitful source of misery, without 
in the slightest degree removing any of those safeguards which 
surround the liberty of the subject. 








PRIVILEGED COMMUNICATIONS. 


THERE is nothing that English society is more jealous of than 
personal character, and the exclusiveness which guards it from 
association with persons whose reputation is not clear, proceeds 
quite as much from this jealousy as from the coldness and reserve 
of the national temperament. Nothing can be more fair. There 


appearance and manners of gentlemen, whom it would be very 
unwise to admit into one’s social circle ; and a claimant must come 
well recommended by public fame or private sponsors before he 
can successfully invite our confidence. From this fact arises the 
necessity of making inquiries of one’s friends as to the antecedents 
of a new comer before we open our doors to him, and if these 
inquiries are conducted with good faith and answered without 
malice, it seems to follow that the law should invest them with 
somothing of the character of a privileged communication. The 
case is almost parallel with that of hiring a servant and taking 
her character from her last mistress, which comes clearly within 
the protection of privilege. But as it is difficult to draw the line 


in practice, this obvious right may easily be abused ; and, under | 


the plea of warning a friend or excusing oneself’ from receiving or 


legal dignitary and defender of the faith, was a very wolf in sheep's 
clothing. He drank beer at unseasonable hours in the morning, 
and in unreasonable quantities ; though only a lawyer's clerk, he 
had passed himself off as a lawyer possessed of considerable 
wealth, and had talked largely of his landed property in Kent ; 


| he was muddled all day long ; was far from being entitled to a 
| clean bill of health in point of morality ; and had even attempted 


the virtue of Mrs. Fowler's maid-servant. The plaintiff, now 
pressed by Fowler’s action, requested the Rev. Mr. Cleaver, 
curate of St. Barnabas, to induce the defendant to use his friendly 
offices with the farmer, and have the dispute settled. True to 
the cnaracter of a peace-maker, Mr. Cleaver consented, and 
wrote to the defendant. But the Incumbent of Stockcross 
was not to be won over. Unmindful of the lecture on social 


| science, which the plaintiff had delivered at his request, and 
are plenty of loose fish floating on the surface of. society, with the | 


oblivious of the wonderful effects of the magic lantern, he sternly 
refused to interfere. He had heard all the scandals which affected 
the plaintiff's character ; he had heard, and believed, the statement 
of the outraged Mary Crook ; he felt that the “ rustic simplicity ” 


| of the Fowlers had been bdsely imposed upon ; and with a pas- 
_ toral solicitude, which does honour to his heart, deemed it a 


shameful thing that a treasure so valuable as a sucking-pig should 
pass away out of his parish without being paid for. Accordingly, 
he sat down and wrote to his reverend brother, assigning, as his 
reason for not interfering, the charges which had been brought 
against the plaintiff,—his false pretensions, the impositions he had 


| practised upon the Fowlers, his going to their house “ an unbidden 


guest,” and sending his son to stay with them for a month or two ; 
his obtaining “poultry, &c.,” from them under a promise of com- 
pensation, his “extreme meanness, if not downright dishonesty ” 
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in evading payment for the horse, and the unpleasant rumours 
touching his immorality and intemperance. “It grieves me very 
much,” he wrote, “ to make these statements respecting a man 
who evidently wishes to be considered a religious man and a good 
Churchman ; but inasmuch as he said a great deal to my parishioners 
about his intimacy with the clergy of St. Barnabas, I think it 
my duty to unmask him to you, and I should be very thankful to 
be enabled to tell some of my neighbours that his position at St. 
Barnabas is not quite what he led them to suppose it to be, and 
especially that his official connection with the English Church 
Union had ceased.” In another letter addressed to Mrs. Hurry, 
the defendant expressed his full belief in the statement of Mary 
Crook, that the plaintiff had assaulted her. 

These two letters were the libels on which the plaintiff brought 
his action ; and after two days’ trial the jury have found a verdict 
in his favour. Two points were left for their decision—first, whether 
the imputations in the defendant’s letters were true ; second, whether 
the defendant made them believing them to be true, and without 
corrupt motives. The jury found on the first point for the plaintiff, 
with forty shillings damages for each libel ; on the second, for the 
defendant. But the question is reserved, were the letters privileged 
comununications ? and on the decision of this question much of the 
peace and comfort of society will depend. A man who undertakes to 
decide upon statements prejudicial to the character of another with- 
out the power to investigate them in a judicial manner, does what 
common sense should tell him is unwarrantable. He may act upon 
them ; he may say that they have been made, if he does so without 
malice. But may he give them his imprimatur? In this case of 
Whiteley v. Adams, Fowler’s claim against Whiteley was negatived 
by an award. The other charges against the plaintiff have failed 
to find credit with the jury which spent two days in hearing evi- 
dence on both sides. We must, therefore, conclude that however 
confidently the Rev. Mr. Adams believed them to be true, he acted 
uiwisely in publishing them and stamping them with his autho- 
rity. Jones being on the best terms with Brown, it is not unna- 
tural that he should believe him when he says that Robinson is 
in the habit of ill-using his wife. But if he sits down and 
writes to Smith that Robinson is a cowardly scoundrel and that 
he will have nothing more to say to him, it will be very hard if 
Robinson, who is a model Benedict, shall not have the right of 
calling the credulous Jibeller to account. 








THE WORKING MEN’S FLOWER-SHOW IN RUSSELL- 
SQUARE. 

A MOVEMENT is taking place in the parish of Bloomsbury which 
would have cheered the spirit of Mark Tapley. As far as we can 
see, there is no possible credit in growing grapes at the rate of a 
guinea a pound, and in turning out fine plants where untold wealth 
is at command ; but it certainly is a test of care and ability to 
make flowers grow in the back slums of Bloomsbury. A few 


individuals a year or two since, at the suggestion of the clergy of | 


St. George’s, formed themselves into a society for giving prizes to 
the working classes for the best flowers grown in pots and windows. 
To insure their being really tended by the proprietors, and not 
bought for the occasion, a rule was instituted that the plants 
should be entered at least six weeks before the adjudication of the 
prizes, between which times they were visited and watched by the 
gentlemen interested in the movement. By this means a genuine 
exhibition was insured, and the show took place on Wednesday, in 
the garden of Russell-square. The prizes were for different classes 
of exhibitors—to wit, first for adult persons living in the Little 
Coram-street district ; for persons living in the Mews ; for persons 
living elsewhere ; and for domestic servants. Secondly, for children 
in National, Infant, and Parochial Schools, and for children in 
Ragged Schools. The interior of Russell-square certainly never 
looked so gay as on this occasion, for all the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood were present to watch the proceedings. The plants were 
ranged in a gay tent, and certainly did credit to their growers. De- 
cidedly the best show was made by the persons living in the Little 
Coram-street district. If the reader happens to know that dingy 
neighbourhood, he will be able to appreciate the merit of rearing 
fine geraniums and fuchsias in its dark and noisome courts. The 
flowers from the Mews were also very good—there is a tendency to 
grow flowers in Mews—the heart yearns to see some bright green 
thing in those brick trenches, for they are certainly no better ; 
and it is curious to see what trouble grooms will take to make 
mimic pailings and five-barred gates, brightly painted, to set off 
their little plantations round their windows. But still more touch- 
ing was it to see attached to some well-grown plant such a label as 
this: “Grown in the workhouse by ——.” We all know what 








consolation the little Picciola plant was to the prisoner in the grim 
Austrian fortress; and doubtless the “balm geraniums,” which 
flourished so kindly in the workhouse, gave new heart to some 
poor inmate. But we look upon this Flower-show Exhibition as a 
sanitary movement of no mean importance. Where,a geranium 
will not live and flourish, we may be sure the far more tender human 
plant will not exist. We trust the health officer of the parish 
will take cognizance of these plants, and will consider them as 
a test of the condition of the atmosphere of the courts under 
his supervision. 

The plants exhibited by the children of the different schools 
were generally grown from seeds. The stone of a cherry, or the 
kernel of a lemon, or an orange dropped into the flower-pot, has 
engaged the anxious care of little urchins for months, and the 
result is a series of little seedling-trees. This may be a small 
matter horticulturally, but morally it is a large one. With the 
dropping of this little vegetable-seed in the earth, there is also 
a dropping of good seed into the heart, which one day will bear 
good fruit. Side by side with the flower-show movement for the 
working-classes is another, called “ The Clean and Tidy Room 
Movement,” and it will not surprise the- reader to hear that many 
of those who carried off the prize for the best plant also gained the 
prize for the clean room. A great many prizes were distributed 
by Lord Shaftesbury, under a wide-spreading tree, in quite a 
patriarchal fashion, and possibly a ten-shilling prize for a well- 
grown plant may be the means of weaning many a man from the 
habit of drinking and from the low tastes in which some of them 
indulge. "We hear that similar working men’s flower-shows are to 
be held this year in different parishes in London. We most heartily 
trust they will succeed. We hail them as a means of bringing 
together the different classes of society and also as a means of 
promoting a taste for pure and simple pleasures suited to the 
hearths and homes of working men. 








THE DEVIL'S OPERA. 

“Tw that age,” says a future historian—“an age of progressive 
enlightenment and mental refinement, when all the old religious 
ideas of Christendom had long ceased to obtain any serious cre- 
dence among the cultivated classes of society, they were taken up 
for theatrical properties, and still found available for the uses of 
the Sensation Drama. The doctrine of the fall of man, to elucidate 
which the ingenuity of so many scholastic theologians had laboured 
in vain, was now discarded, with the rest of the Pentateuchal 
myths, from the belief of every intelligent mind. It was hence- 
forth relegated to the domain of fancy and fable, along with those 
grotesque medizval legends of the visible appearance of Satan and 
his insidious dealings with the human race, which, invented by the 
dreaming monks and preaching friars of yore, had served \in old 
Catholic Hurope to frighten their ignorant flocks into an abject 
dependence on the saving offices of the Church. Nor did the 
general religious conceptions of sin, remorse, and eternal retri- 
bution, underlying every such fabric of ancient mythology, com- 
mand the reverence of an emancipated age. The new systems 
ef morality, based on profit or social convenience, and the 
scientific theory of a necessary development of our race by 
the agency of mere physical laws out of the nearest kindred 
animal species, could not be interested in preserving those 
old notions, which had formerly, by an artful -priestcraft, been 
impressed on the consciences of mankind. At the same time it 
was perceived that there was a certain element of romantic terror 
and pathos in the fictions of the exploded superstition, which 
might be very effectively handled by the dramatist for scenic 
representation on the stage. The treatment, therefore, of all this 
class of subjects, drawn from the obsolete topics of religion, was 
remarkably free and unrestrained. Itcould, without risk of giving 
offence, assume the most fantastic or the most trivial forms. 
Occasionally, in a more elegant esthetic guise—in the opera or 
lyric drama, whieh by the middle of the nineteenth century had 
become the favourite amusement of a luxurious aristocracy through- 
out Europe,—it served to impart new zest to those brilliant enter- 
tainments with which fashionable audiences in London and Paris 
amused their vacant evening hours. An impersonation of the 
Devil, emerging from the flames of Hell, to put on the human 
shape and garb for the malignant purpose of seducing people to 
their eternal destruction, with the incidents of penitential prayer 
and of a final rescue by the Angels of Heaven, was one of the most 
successful performances of the season in which it appeared. And 
so lucrative did this spectacle prove to theatrical managers, that it 
passed into.a proverb, which is yet preserved in what remains of 
the English language,—The Devil to Pay.” 
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So far this extract, or rather translation, from a grave historical 
treatise, yet unpudlished, by an author yet unborn. We 
marvel at the extraordinary confusion of his views with regard 
to the characteristics and tendencies of English society in our own 
day. If this is the way in which history is to be written a fow 
hundred years hence, the present generation had better not antici- 
pate judgments so obviously fallacious and absurd. Having, indeed, 
by the obliging assistance of a well-read Spirit Medium, who 
usually resides in the thick claw-leg of a large round mahogany 
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table, got possession of this curious specimen of the literature of | 


the future, we have decided to give it a place in the pages of our 1g. id 
) | denly tears herself out of his arms, and implores him to spare her, 


journal, but merely in order to show that writers who hereafter 


undertake to estimate the spirit and temper of a past age are just | 


as likely to be mistaken as their predecessors have always been. 
It would have been much more satisfactory if posterity would be 
content te mind its own affairs and to let us alone. 


The introduction, however, of the pees Devil upon the 
London stage—by permission of the d 

defiance of the numerous bench of Bishops—is a singular addition 
to the dramatis persone of our operatic and melodramatic theatres 
within the last few years. We have not now a very clear recollec- 
tion of the figure made by Miss Priscilla Horton, in a piece entitled 
“The Little Devil” —probably borrowed from the répertoire of the 
Porte St. Martin,—which had a considerable run at the Adelphi, 
if we mistake not, some ten or twelve years ago. But a very 
similar story furnished the 
“ Satanella, or the Power of Love,” which was performed by the 
Pyne and Harrison company in 1858. It is not very shocking, but 
so extremely silly, that we may advert to it here, were it only to 
disprove the flattering but insidious imputation above quoted, that 
our age—the age of Zadkiel and the spirit-rappers—is one of 
peculiar rationality and enlightenment. The popularity of “Sa- 
tanella” in its day,—apart from the rather pleasing commonplace 
music of its airs, which long resounded from the barrel-organs at 
every street corner,—was indeed a satisfactory experiment upon 
the fatuity of the public mind. A beauteous and affectionate 
Deviless, or minor Devil of the female sex, having been despatched 
hither by the King of the Nether Regions on the errand of ensnaring 
@ young gentleman’s soul, commits the indiscretion of falling in 
love with him. After purchasing, on the usual terms, as the 
fiendish plenipotentiary of hell, a title to dispose of him for ever, 
she relents into more than womanly kindness,—burns the fatal 
parchment of his bond, leaves him to marry somebody else and go 
to heaven. She then descends to her own place, a prey to the 
vengeance of her infernal master,— were it not that in some chapel 
she has picked up “a rosary,” and a morsel of “ pious hope,” with 
which she escapes, by celestial aid, rising upwards on a cloud to 
the tune of “The Power of Love.” Here is a pretty story to set 


before an English audience, in an age not wholly bereft of intellect, 


after all, nor wholly devoid of Christianity, but which consents to 
leave both the one and the other in abeyance at the playhouse 
doors! The prose dialogue of this precious composition, not sung, 
but articulately spoken, consists of low jocular buffoonery, which 
scarcely relieves the maudlin sentiment and doggrel verse of 
its lyrical parts. But the literary authors, Messrs. A. Harris and 
Edmund Falconer, were quite worthy of their theme. Never- 
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which Mrs. Norton does not at all exaggerate when she, a woman of 
the world, a clever novelist and poet, declares that they are an 
unseemly entertainment for the pure-minded and virtuous of her 
sex. We may venture, at least, to point out, in this opera of 
Faust and Margaret, one passage which is certainly as gross an 
example of constructive indecency as was ever shown upon any 
London stage. It is the close of the third act. The girl and her 
lover have heen walking out at night in the garden of her house, 
till it is time for her to go to bed. She is about to retire, ardently 
declaring that she loves and idolizes him, and hopes to see him 
again early in the morning. He insists on remaining. She sud- 


and to go away. He releases her, confessing that her purity and 


| innocence have overcome his licentious desire. She goes into the 


house ; presently, when he is out of sight, she 7 1er cham ber- 
window, and sings a passionate love-song. Prompted by the 


| Devil, he returns—he rushes in to meet her through the open 


ord Chamberlain and in | 


plot of Mr. Balfe’s romantic opera of | 


theless, this senseless piece, as we remember, enjoyed a great run. | 
The mfisic and the Devil agreed with the popular taste. But had | 


there been no music, the interesting Devil alone would, pro- 
oy - the homeopathic principle, have saved it from being 
ne 


In our department of musical criticism, the new opera of 
M. Gounod, performed within the last week or two both in the 
Haymarket Opera House and in that of Covent-garden, has been 
noticed with due approval. The enterprising managers and gifted 
vocalists who have vied with each other at those rival establish- 
ments, in its performance, deserved their commendation. 
are not precluded from considering also, on quite different grounds, 
the moral and literary merits of “ Faust e Margherita” as an acted 

lay. We lately protested against the stupid Adelphi burlesque of “Il 

rovatore,” not so much because it was a profanation of fine music 
as because it was a mockery of the pathetic sympathies to which 
tragedy in a serious opera, as well as in the plays of Shakespeare, 
is properly addressed. By the same principle we have a right to 
see whether the dramatic structure, to which the music of a new 
opera is adapted, is consistent with true poetry, wholesome feeling, 
and common sense. There is no particular reason why the author 
of a libretto should not be fairly amenable to literary criticism as 
well as any other play-wright. Messrs. Barbier and Carré, the 
original writers of this “ Lyric Drama,” with the various adapters 
and translators down to Mr. H. F. Chorley, who have had a hand 
in it, must answer for their own work, independently of M. Gounod, 
the musical composer, against whose work we have nothing to say. 
In our opinion, therefore, the libretto of “ Faust e Margherita” is a 
detestable perversion of the grand poem of Goethe, and, in itself, is 
a most objectionable play. The toleration of such a play shows 
that the opera-goers, attending solely to the music and to the 
gorgeous scenic effects, bring no intelligent apprehension to the 
action before them. 


It is probable, indeed, that in operatic representations a majority 
of the audience, not understanding the Italian words as they are 
sung, nor much caring to read the libretto, may come away with a 
very imperfect notion of the story and of the speeches. It would be 
hard, otherwise, to account for the presence of English matrons and 
maidens at the exhibition of some of these plays, the immorality of 


_ nobler aim. The other leading character, that of 


Yet we | 


_ the indulgence of a base desire. 


window,—and the curtain drops upon the very scene, and at the 
very moment, when her disgrace is supposed to be consummated. 
Now, there is a paper of Addison’s, in the 51st number of the 
Spectator, where he censures one of Mrs. Aphra Behn’s plays 
expressly for the needless particularity of time, place, and circum- 
stance, with which the audience are informed of a transaction of 
this sort. Pope, too, though he was not over squeamish, expresses, 
in a neat couplet which we do not care to quote, his disap- 
proval on the very same score. It is, of course, essential to the 
story of this opera to let us know that Margaret is seduced by 
Faust, and has a child by him. But it is not at all necessary 
that the public should be invited to see what Addison calls “a 
preparatory scene to the very action” carried so far as this. 
We appeal to any father who has taken his daughters to the 
opera, whether he did not think it a shame to leave the ima- 
gination of the young, stimulated by the abrupt finale of such 
a scene, to supply what is conceived to have taken place before 
the curtain again rises for the fourth act? This is alike a 
scandalous outrage on propriety, and a violation of the rules of 
poetical taste. 

The Devil who appears in this opera—we beg his pardon for 
questa digression che non gli tocca—is no more like the Mephisto— 
pheles of Goethe than the hero, a mere vulgar libertine, is like 
Goethe’s Faust. Their characters in the German poem are fraught 
with a profound significance, which it was not for the concoctors of 
a Parisian opera to understand. The one is a type of that condi- 
tion of moral and intellectual lassitude, hopeless of human endea- 
your, incredulous of divine assistance, which relapses into a mood 
of reckless self-abandonment and self-contempt. But in Goethe’s 
conception, as in the earlier sketch by Lessing, the choice of evil, 
on the part of Faust, is a wild convulsive movement arising from 
the ruin of a mighty and accomplished mind. He is not at once 
grt: as the French librettists would have it, by the offer of 

ow sensual pleasures, or by the vision of a pretty girl conjured up 
through diabolical artifice amidst the pile of learned books in his 
study. What he chiefly covets in the first instance—what he 
summons the Demon to provide,—is the possession of superhuman 
knowledge and power. For this he passionately argues with the 
diverse Spirits of Earth and Hell. It is only when disappointed 
of this unhallowed ambition that, wearily craving to forget his 
lofty dreams in a mere sensational existence, he condescends to 
But the Faust represented by 
a. ad Giuglini and Signor Tamberlik is a mean and feeble 
voluptuary, heartless, mindless, treacherous, incapable of any 
ephistopheles, 
is no less wretchedly dwarfed and distorted from its powerful 
conception in the great psychological tragedy of the German 
oets. The Spirit of Unbelief and Cynical Derision,—the 
seen-witted, ironical enemy of Heaven,—who walks in scorn 
amongst our mortal race, seeking in the unkept fields of vain and 
idle thought to sow the bitter seeds of sin,—the cunning disputant 
and satirist of creation, who has laid a wager on the temptation 
of mankind,—is not the present Mephistopheles of the operatic 
stuge. This is a paltry, peddling trickster,—a Satanic commercial 
traveller, who buys the soul of a disappointed student with a 
stipulated price of so much of vile animal pleasures. It must be 
admitted that M. Faure, made up in the conventional dress of a stage 
Devil, with his short red cloak, horn-pointed cap, and peaked black 
beard, is a very ludicrous figure of burlesque in that scene where 
he crouches and shudders at the sight of the cross. But the end 
of him is irresistibly laughable, when, smitten by the Archangel’s 
bolt, he sinks down a trap-door, amidst a burst of flame and a 
smell of brimstone rather too strong for the noses of some of the 
audience who sat in the front row of the orchestra stalls. 


is the heroine, it has no claim to be taken by itself for a subject 
of dramatic composition. In Goethe’s poem it is but subordinate 
and accessory to the internal conflict and catastrophe within the 
mind of Faust. Detached from the main purport of the original 
work, it cannot be a pe object of true romantic interest. 
For, despite the cold and statuesque dignity with which Madame 
Miolan Carvalho renders her part, this Margaret is a very common- 
place poor girl, who falls an easy victim to the flattering attentions 
of a man, her superior in education and social rank. We more than 
question the propriety of including in a stage performance the 
prayers of contrition which she addresses,—not, as in Goethe’s 
tragedy, to the Virgin Mary, but—we refer to the libretto— 
distinctly to “the Lord.” There is surely to be some limit to the 





theatrical licence of playing with sacred feelings. It is a most 


As for the story of seduction and infanticide, of which Margaret - 
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offensive scene this in the church, where Mephistopheles stands 
behind the kneeling sinner and interrupts her prayer with his 
horrible announcement, “‘ Margaret, thou art damned !” We must 
protest against it. The Devil, in his recent apparitions upon the 
London stage, has figured as such a very silly personage, that we 
need not insist upon his exclusion, if managers and play-wrights 
have no ability to get on without him. But we cannot allow this 
hideous public favourite to be thrust into the true sanctuary where 
the human spirit is bent to implore that mercy which all of us 
need. In earnest, therefore, let us advise that, as well in the 
opera-houses as in the other theatres, a certain discretion should be 
exercised with regard to matters of this kind. 








NEW COMPANIES. 


THERE was once a staid old City merchant, who, having lived 
throngh manias and crises, and being well posted in the his- 
tory of the South Sea Bubble and the great Mississippi scheme, 
invariably scented the’signs of the times—much in the fashion 
that a thorough-bred retriever would mark down his bird ; and 
whenever a furore was upon the public, he would meet all over- 
tures for fresh business with a significant shake of the head, simply 
accompanying his curt denial with the remark “ that nothing was 
safe, for Doctor Gull’em was abroad.” The astute old gentle- 
man was never known to be wrong, and though he recently 
departed this life a veritable millionaire, he was never understood 
to have speculated, or “‘run,” as it is termed in the new school, with 
the view of acquiring a speedy fortune, attended as it is with great 
risk, and associated with a style of dealing that, if it be not 
doubtful in character, is so sharp-witted as frequently to defeat 
itself. “Allis not gold that glitters,” says the adage, and those 
who have lived and been careful observers of the current of events 
through the past twelve or eighteen months, will be able to appre- 
ciate the truth of this much honoured proverb—for such enormous 
changes have occurred, that their bare contemplation is enough to 
fright the world from its propriety. We are now again verging on 
the brink of a mutation which, if it takes place before the public 
are prepared for it, will in the ordinary course of affairs so dis- 
astrously atfect our financial and commercial relations, that few, it 
is feared, will escape unscathed. It is very unpleasant to be the 


harbinger of discouraging intelligence, particularly in connection . 


with what has hitherto appeared an uninterrupted stream of 
prosperity ; but most individuals who have watched the progress 
of the miscellaneous mania of 1863, will give us credit for having 
uttered warnings before the reaction which is now setting in was 
in the least visible, and also for having shown how unworthy 
of support were many of the enterprises brought forward. The 
appearance of fine weather and the approach of the payment of 
dividends, it was thought, would be a favourable opportunity for 
the revival of the business of company-promoting, premium-hunting, 
and director-jobbing on an extensive scale. These movements were 
inaugurated by the introduction of the Crédit Metropolitan (a title 
scarcely English by the’ way), the Leasehold Investment Company, 
and one or two other schemes of second and third class reputation. 
The principal of these undertakings were nothing more than big 
building societies in disguise, the essence of their organization being 
the fees that could be secured by directors, the charges payable to 
surveyors, architects, and lawyers, and the provision of snug berths 
for a few of the favoured friends of the board. But fortunately the 
bait held out did not succeed ; and even the promise of interest at 
the much coveted rate of five per cent., was not sufficient to gild the 
pilula humbugiensis,—the public refusing, under any circumstances, 
to bolt it. The big building societies, with their imposing titles 
and well hackneyed names, have consequently, together with one 
or two imitative projects,—which would have succeeded had the 
others floated, but as they did not, have shared the same fate,— 
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Axe (Poll-Chopper-street, as the butchers call it) ; but this sudden 
rushing into companies, as cautious bankers would say, is not one 
of the most healthy symptoms. Besides, the operations are too 
universal to induce a belief that they will be carried out with 
advantage unless undiscovered stores of hidden wealth shall be 
suddenly revealed for the simple benefit of those who have formed 
these enterprises. In the one case, where the public are offered the 
privilege of subscribing for the whole of the stock, there will be no 
chance of the capital being obtained ; in the other, where the new 
privilege of allowing subscriptions for £100,000, in proportion to 
the £300,000 taken by the directors and founders of the company, 
the money subscribed by the latter may be available ; the former, 
after recent experience in the large financial societies, will, we 
should think, be not forthcoming. The other new projects are 
scarcely deserving of particularization ; but all being evidently 
formed chiefly with the view of getting preliminary and other 
expenses, their fate may at once be predicted. 


The great failure of the week, however, and of the hour, in fact, 
is the Hudson’s Bay scheme ; the list of applications for shares has 
just closed, and it is questioned in many quarters whether it has 
been filled. When did such a flourish of trumpets attend the 
initiation of a revived joint-stock undertaking to a public market 
as accompanied this, the “ great love” of the International Finan- 
cial Society? The old proprietors thought that a bird in the hand 
was worth two in the bush, and they very wisely elected to take 
the £300 for every £100 stock offered. The buyers of the com- 
pany and its privileges were so sure of getting the £2,000,000 


| they asked for in £20 certificates, that they limited the receipt of 








descended to the tomb of the Capulets, and probably will not | 
| Bay scheme, which was to have been the great trump card of the 


be again heard of. It is satisfactory to have to record these 
failures, because they clearly show that the multitude are in reality 
becoming alive to the attempts daily made to prey upon their 
credulity, and that they are now resisting them in a proper spirit. 
Following the big building societies—which, after heaping a pretty 


| does not command more than par in the market. 


bill of expenses on the promoters, have dropped still-born—another | 


kind of adventure has been essayed. Companies for propitiating 
trade in Western Africa are advertised, with all the attractions 
that barter in ivory, gold-dust, palm-oil, and cocoa-nuts will allow. 
Temptingly as the prospectuses are worded, generous as the 
concessions appear, among those already privately instructed in this 
class of business very few there seem to be who are disposed io 
encourage near relations with the christianized King of Bonny, 
much less the wild tribes beyond Old Calabar, or the noisome dis- 
tricts in the neighbourhood of Camaroons. Trading companies 


for West Africa at any time, notwithstanding the fabulous estimates | 
of profits, are not likely to succeed ; but especially not on the heel of | 
until the instalments are paid up, or till startling advices are 


a speculative epoch ; and the anxiety of private firms to amalgamate 
their common interests in one great enterprise, creates vague sus- 
picion respecting existing soundness. If we remember rightly, 
before the grand break-up in the leather trade took place, and that 
arch accommodation-concoctor, Lawrence, was exhibited in his true 
colours, it was desired to benefit the fellmongers of Leadenhall and 
the tanners of Bermondsey by forming the house of Streatfeild, 
Lawrence, & Co. into a limited liability project. We do not sup- 
pose that the West African trade, with all its risks, is in such a 
pitiable condition as was the overgrown establishment in St. Mary 


the subscriptions to a few days, and they have, we believe, been 
most grievously disappointed. With the advantages of an address 
in Parliament by the Duke of Newcastle on the construction of 
telegraphic communication through British Columbia and Canada, 
with approving comments in the City columns of the 7'vmes, and 
its praises sounded through the Stock Exchange, more in the style 
of French claque than of English opinion, it was imagined that 
the ghost of John Law had ts and that Bartholomew-lane 
would represent the new Rue Quincampaix. Announced with a 
ep sam of 3 to 34, it was for the first day a most popular project. 
ut beyond that day its er epee did not last. The next, and 
the next, saw lower prices ; there were no bruits répandus of fabulous 
subscriptions ; of carriages in waiting (to obtain interviews with 
directors); or the various other little stratagems so common os 
the premium-seeking community. Indeed, the third and the fourt 
days it was said the applications were of a very limited nature, that 
the directors themselves were not satisfied, and that, though the certi- 
ficates might be considered a sufficient security, the security was 
more to be discovered on the face of the prospectus than in the real 
value of the property. How the cheeks of the jobbers blanch, those 
who have taken them at 3 prem., and were prepared to buy, on 
special recommendation, several hundreds at the price, when they 
see them, as they have, from } discount to } prem.! How the 
directors and themselves, cameleon-like, change colour when, from 
Sir E. Head downwards, they find what they have considered for 
the last three months a prize of the most gigantic character, turn 
out, between themselves and the public, a most despicable blank! 
What can be the reason—what the real proximate cause of this ? 
Can it be that the internal m ement is too much of the element 
of Grand Trunk of Canada Railway, a vast and specious under- 
taking when it was first commenced and proceeded with, but 
which has sunk many millions and ruined a thousand families ? 
There may be a little in this, notwithstanding the vast properties 
ranged under the charter, and the expectation that the Crown will 
grant additional privileges ; but the failure, at least so far as at 
present appears, must be ascribed to other influences. As in every- 
thing else, when popular excitement is raised, a period of reaction 
ensues. It is so with the current mania ; it has reached its culminat- 
ing point, and now we shall pass through the dreaded phases of 
collapse. The last feather has broken the camel’s back ; the Hudson’s 


yee has turned up a miserable deuce, and witb all its acreage of 
and, mineral resources, prospective wealth, trapping appliances, 
and its race of “honest, hardy, and intelligent factors,” its stock 
Why, even 
Poyaris bonds and land-warrants are not in a much worse position, 
considering their relative chances of eventual success ; and though 


| the last time the King of Mosquitia was seen at Bluefields he 


was, according to the authority of an American captain, enjoyin 

his otiwm cum with a “ weed,” seated on a rum-barrel, attire 

en ordinaire, with an old cocked-hat and neglected military 
accoutrements, a little vigilance among the fortunate holders may 
bring them into competition with the Hudson’s Bay certificates, 
It is, however, perhaps a matter a little too serious to joke about. 
The property must certainly be of some value ; but taken and 
placed at the price of £2,000,000, it will be a millstofe round the 
neck of the International Finance Company for some time ‘to come, 


received from Vancouver's Island and that locality. Through this 
mischance—this want of foresight in conducting the enterprise, 
the strength of the current speculation is fairly shaken : everybody 
sees it ; everybody admits it—the directors and the chief of the 
employés. The market for joint-stock companies, overweighted and 
overcrowded as it has now been for a month or two past, has 


| thoroughly given way at last, and what is now to be avoided are the 
| adverse contingencies that may be experienced during the dull, 


| dark days of the coming autumn and winter. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


—_— 


LORD BOLINGBROKE.* 


A ceRTAIN indescribable fascination still Jingers around the 
name and career of St. John. Men grow tired of the prosaic 
statesmen who spend their lives in the dull routine of public busi- 
ness, and are chiefly conspicuous for the steadiness with which 
they pursue a definite and beneficial, though commonplace, end. 
A politician who becomes the centre of intrigues and plots during 
a period of revolution, too often usurps the admiration due to 
those who seek, in a less dramatic way, the common good, Hence 
those who carelessly enjoy the fruits of the patient wisdom and 
labour of Somers and Walpole, are apt to indulge a sympathetic 
and romantic interest in the life of one who was their most 
dangerous and persistent antagonist. Of late years Mr. Disraeli 
and his followers have sought to set up Bolingbroke as an example 
and an authority. It was high time that the deliberate verdict of 
posterity should be challenged by a biography professing to set 
forth with adequate fulness what manner of man he was. Mr. 
Macknight’s work falls in some important respects below the level 
of his subject. It is diffuse, the style is generally careless, and 
many passages may be justly characterized as stilted and affected— 
but on the other hand it bears the marks of painstaking industry ; 
it is written with an animation which sustains the interest of the 
reader ; and although it is certainly unfavourable to the Tory 
statesman, it does not appear to us open to the imputation of 
unfairness. 

Bolingbroke’s best days were devoted to the Tory party. Those 
who still profess to admire him claim him as a great Tory states- 
man. It is natural, therefore, to investigate ‘first his sincerity as 
a party leader. The private life of statesmen and their reli- 
gious opinions are in general exempt from criticism. But it is 
impossible in this case to forget that we have now to deal with 
one ‘whose private life was, as his friends confess, one of unbounded 
ficentiousness ; and who was from a very early age to the end of 
his career a sceptic in religion. The main point at issue between 
the Whigs and Tories when he entered political life was the 
amount of toleration to be extended to Dissenters. It is not 
difficult to imagine that a man of loose manners might, under 
the influence of hereditary connections, support without con- 
scious insincerity the extravagant pretensions of the High 
Church party in the reigns of William and Anne. But 
Bolingbroke came of a Whig stock ; and his conduct in throw- 
ing himself into the arms of the opposite party can only be 
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accounted for either on the hypothesis of sincere conviction or of | 


selfish ambition. Looking to the tenour of his life and of his 
opinions on religious subjects, it is impossible to accept the first 
explanation. That he maintained a thorough-going-party consis- 
tency during the reigns of William and Anne may, however, be 
admitted. From his first entrance into public life in the last 
Parliament of William he stuck at, no measure, however ex- 
treme, to satisfy or even to excite the passions of the squire- 
archy, at whose head he soon found himself. His notion of the 
duty of a leader is conveyed in an illustration which he used in a 
letter to Sir William Windham. “ You know the nature of that 
assembly (the House of Commons), they growlike hounds fond of 
the man who shows them the game.” He was always ready to 
Show the game. His brilliant and-vehement eloquence, his wit, 
his rare debating powers, were lavishly employed in this degrading 
service. He was the vigorous supporter of the impeachment of 
Somers, Halifax, and Orford for their share in the negotiation of 
the partition treaties. He rivalled the most narrow-minded of the 
Tory country gentlemen in his professions of hatred to Dissenters, 
and of attachment to the principles of passive obedience. In every 
attack upon the principles of the Revolution of 1688 he was the 
foremost. He advocated the Occasional Conformity Bill in the 
first ‘years of Anne’s reign; and was mainly instrumental in pass- 
ing the Schism Act, which would have come into operation on 
the very day she expired. He outbid Harley for the favour of 
the October Club. ‘Nor did any minister of his time show himself 
more bitterly hostile to the liberty of the press. Throughout his 
active political life he maintained with the utmost vehemence of 
his passionate nature the most narrow and bigoted party creed, 
and showed himself equally intolerant of oppositionand ungenerous 
to his opponents. But when his sincerity was put to the proof, 
when power stepped from his grasp, he preached sedulously the 
mischievousness of all party, and the exceeding wickedness of all 
political persecution. He wrote of kings in a strain far more 
resembling that of a Republican than a Tory ; and he put forward 
a series of works which more than confirmed the suspicion, that 
while he was advocating the persecution of Protestant Dissenters 
because they would not conform to the Church, he was himself an 
unbeliever jn Christianity. Bigotry either in religion or politics 
may be excusable when it is sincere. But Bolingbroke almost 
directly abandons all claim to this redeeming quality im his frank 
confession of the selfish motives with which he and Harley 
overthrew the Godolphin Administration. Writing to Sir Wili- 
liam Windham, he says :— 


“Tam afraid that we come to court in the same disposition as all 
parties have done; that the powerful spring of our actions was to 
have the government of the State in our hands; that our principal 
views were the preservation of this power, great employments to our- 





* The Life of Henry St. John Viscount Bolingbroke, Secretary of State in the 
Reign of Queen Anne, by Thomas Macknight. London : Chapman & Hall, 
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selves, and great opportunities of rewarding those who had helped to 
raise us, and of hurting those who stood in opposition tous. It is, 
however, true, that with these considerations of private and party 
interest there were others intermingled which had for their object the 
public good of the nation—at least what we took for such. 


In his relations to the statesmen with whom he was associated, 
Bolingbroke appears in a very unfavourable light. That he was 
indebted to the Duke of Marlborough for his appointment as 
Secretary of War in 1704 seems certain ; that he was also still 
further indebted to his Grace for pecuniary favours 18 equally 
clear. And yet there is reason to believe that so early as the end 
of the year 1706 he had become the ally of Harley in the back- 
stairs’ intrigue, which ultimately resulted in the downfall of the 
Godolphin administration and the dismissal of Marlborough. Not 
satisfied, moreover, with depriving the great general of the command 
of his victorious army, he libelled his wife, encouraged Swift to 
assail him with merciless satire and vituperation, and brought 
forward accusations of peculation and extortion agaist him in the 
House of Commons. No sooner had he entered office with Harley 
than he laboured to supplant his colleague by the instrumentalit 
of the wretched favourite, Mrs. Masham, by whose aid they had both 
climbed to power. To attain this object he did not even hesitate to 
place under the command of her brother, Brigadier Hill- a notori- 
ously incompetent officer—an expedition despatched to Canada ; and 
permitted the favourite herself to pocket £20,000 out of the 
expenditure on the expedition. He appears indeed to have hesi- 
tated at no flattery or compliances which were requisite to gain this 
woman, and thus, as he hoped, to attain through her influence the 
Lord Treasurer's staff. It is satisfactory to know that he failed in 
this last object. His colleagues, although willing to act with him, 
were not disposed to act under him ; and he was compelled to 
assent to the Preenhry being placed in commission. It is perhaps 
only fair to add that there seems little ground for the charge which 
is sometimes brought against him of acting treacherously towards 
Walpole on his return from the exile into which he was driven on 
the death of Queen Anne. 


The great event in Bolingbroke’s life was the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Utrecht. Mr. Macknight traces with great clearness 
the complicated and tortuous negotiations by which it was pre- 
ceded, and discusses with great fairness both the conduct of the 

arties to it and its general merits as a European settlement. 
Fato these discussions we cannot now enter. Nor is it necessary ; 
for we do not perceive that the work before us throws any new 
light upon transactions which have long been thoroughly known, 
But however desirable it may have been to terminate the 
war, nothing can justify the steps by which the peace was 
brought about. The means employed leave no doubt that the 
object aimed at was not so much the national advantage as the 
humiliation of Marlborough and the Whigs who were identified. 
with the war. The secret and separate negotiations with I’rance, 
through the medium of the Abbé Gualtier ; the exhibition of that 
undue eagerness to treat, by which England, the victor, was made 
toappear almost a suppliant at the feet of France the vanquished ; 
the private instructions, communicated to the French generals, but 
not to our allies, by which in 1812 Ormond was directed to decline 
any common military action in Flanders with Prince Eugene, and 
to ‘‘ disguise the receipt of this order ;” the desertion of the Dutch ; 
and the desertions of the Catalans—all these constitute a series af 
transactions upon which it is difficult for Englishmen even now to 
look back without a blush. Bolingbroke himself indeed at a later 
period of his life admitted frankly that better terms might and 
should have been obtained ; and although he absurdly attempted 
to throw the blame of this upon the Whigs, it is perfectly clear 
that it was entirely due to the dissensions created amongst the 
members of the Grand Alliance by the mode in which he and his 
colleagues carried on the negotiations. There was indeed one 
branch of those negotiations upon which Bolingbroke had a right 
to look back with satisfaction, for no one will now dispute the 
wisdom and policy of the celebrated Treaty of Commerce. 

We quite concur with Mr. Macknight in dismissing as quite 
chimerical the idea that Queen Anne’s Tory Ministers had formed 
any concerted plan for the restoration of the Stuarts. The terms 
on which Harley and Bolingbroke stood towards each other 
throughout the administration precluded their co-operation in suéh 
a design. If there had been any such plot, it would undoubtedly 
have been communicated tothe French Minister, De Torcy, but his 
memoirs bear unequivocal testimony to the fact that “the English 
Government never spoke to his Government about the Pretender 
at all, except to insist upon his removal from France at the con- 
clusion of the peace.” The Stuart papers also are absolutely silent 
as to any settled plan or project for bringing in the Pretender. On 
the other hand it is clear that Bolingbroke was in communication 
with the Jacobites early in 1713 ; and that towards the end of the 
same year he took active steps for remodelling the army in su¢h.a 
manner as to have the troops commanded by officers who were not 
under the influence of Marlborough. It is probable that he speke 
the truth when he said subsequently, “ As to what might happen 
afterwards on the death of the Queen, to speak truly, none of us 
had any very settled resolution.” But at the same time it is also clear 
that he was well disposed to support the Pretender, had the son of 
James II. been willing to profess himself a convert to the Chureh 
of England ; and that even after the Prince had expressly declared 
his determination to remain faithful to the Roman Uathelic Church, 
Bolingbroke was still in communication with ‘his agents, and teok 
more than one step of a character unfriendly to the House of 
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Hanover. Upon the whole, the conclusions atwhich Mr. Macknight 
arrives on this question seem to us to represent fairly the result 
of the evidence :-— 


“Tt is idle to say the Protestant succession was in no danger. It 
is worse than idle, it is simply ridiculous to represent him as a real 
friend of the succession of the House of Hanover. Neither had he, 
until the Queen’s death was imminent, fully made ‘up his mind to 
bring in the Pretender. He showed no attachment to one cause more 
than to the other; but still sought to reserve to himself the power of 
dealing with the question according to what he thought might best 
suit the interests of his party, that is,of himself. There was nothing 
highminded in this policy. There was nothing in it of the old 
Cavalier sentiment of devotion to Church and King. It was Toryism 
with all the exalted principle of Toryism taken out ; a mere negation 
of Whiggism ; a system of watching events, in the hope of profiting 
by them, when to direct them properly it was necsssary to come to 
some decided resolution, and make circumstances bend to the 
oecasion.” 


With his flight to France Bolingbroke’s political career practi- 
cally closed. He held for a short time the post of Secretary of 
State to the Pretender ; but as he was not entirely destitute of 
common sense and had at least acquired some experience in the 
transaction of public affairs, he soon became obnoxious to the 
stupid bigots and foolish intriguers who surrounded the son of 
James IT. Dismissed from his office, such as it was, with every 
mark of contumely, he abjured for once and for ever any Jacobite 
predilections. In fact, from that time he repudiated Toryism alto- 
gether ; and his doctrines, so far as they had any practical appli- 
cation, formed a kind of liberal and independent Whiggism. He 
threw off as lightly as he had adopted the principles by which he 
professed to be guided as leader of the House of Commons and 
Secretary of State. After his return to England in 1723, he occu- 
pied himself—notwithstanding his assumed character of a philoso- 
pher “ caring for none of these things”—with incessant efforts to 
eject Walpole from office by a combination between the Tories and 
the malcontent Whigs under Pulteney. In these designs, how- 
ever, he not only failed, but after years of writing and intriguing, 
he had the mortification of being told by Pulteney, in 1734, that 
“his name and presence in England did harm to the common 
ese. 

Our space will not permit us to notice, however briefly, his 
so-called philosophical works ; nor is it necessary, since every one 
is now agreed that they are entirely valueless. He had, in truth, 
neither the knowledge or the qualities of mind requisite for a 
speculative thinker. His political writings are marvels of style ; 
but, under whatever disguise, they are little more than elaborate 
attacks upon Walpole, and laboured expositions of the evil of 
government by party, by one who was at the same time doing his 
best to create a party of his own. They contain no store of 
principles ; and but little that is valuable in the way of suggestions 
upon policy and administration. They breathe throughout the 
spirit of a disappointed and soured man. But while their literary 
and political interest is but slight, considerable light is cast upon the 
character of their author, when we find the great Tory and Church 
leader of former days talking of a king as “really nothing more 
than a chief magistrate,” and declaring that “a bishop is only a 
man with a mitre on his head, a crosier in his hand, and lawn 
sleeves, and who sits in a purple elbow chair to denote that he is a 
bishop and to excite the devotion of the multitude.” 

We have no disposition to deny that St. John possessed many 
eminent intellectual gifts, but we cannot admit that he is entitled 
to rank amongst great English statesmen. He was am eager, un- 
scrupulous, and unprincipled party leader ; nor while in office did 
he ever shrink from any saerifice of the interests or honour of the 
country to party exigencies. He had little judgment or foresight. 
His views were adopted with exclusive reference to the purpose of 
the moment ; and that purpose was generally dictated by purely 
personal interests or passions. Neither honour; gratitude, nor 
personal dignity, ever stood im his way: His life was a succession 
of “shams”—of “sham” Toryism, of “sham” devotion to the 
Church, of “sham” philosophie calmness, and indifference to the 
political life, from which he was excluded, and which he burned to 
re-enter. ‘The most real things about him were his scepticism and 
Iris vices. Nor can we discover that he possessed a single valid 
title to the respect or admiration of posterity. 








AT ODDS ; A NOVEL.* 


Tae Baroness Tautphoeus is one of the pleasantest of story- 
tellers. 
which already boasts a distinguished novelist in Miss Edgeworth, 
she not only can shine in conversation herself, but she can make 
her heroes and heroines talk and that brilliantly, ‘though without 
effort or affectation. For a novelist this is one of the most valuable 
of gifts. By painful labour other faults may be corrected, but for 
natural reticence and the taste for soliloquy it is difficult to find a 
cure. As Dryden, conscious of inability to make his charac- 
ters talk at their ease, endeavoured to compensate for the stiffness 
of his dialogue by the beauty of its versification, so some writers 
‘try to make amends for the manner of their speakers by the matter 
of their discourse. Their words are not ejected without a great 
effort, but they are all the more effective on that account. Other 


* At Odds; a Novel, By the Baroness Tautphoeus, A the y f “ The Initials,” 
“Quits,” &e. 2vols. Bentley, Ce Sey tT Tae 





An Irishwoman by birth, and belonging to. a family | during the stay of the whole family.at' Ulm, when Frank and Hilda 
foal hn , ? 


talkers resemble springs, whose waters flow tranquilly of their 
own accord ; they are like fountains, working only under heavy 
stress and compulsion, but, therefore, capable of a far more bril- 
liant display. But such mechanical conversation, however capti- 
vating it at first appears, becomes tedious after a while, and we 
return with pleasure to the living language of ordinary beings. 
This flueney of speech is one of the chief characteristies.of the 
Baroness Tautphoeus, but she has also many other merits. She 
has genuine dramatic feeling, and can identify herself with her 
characters, throw herself into their situations, and enter into their 
thoughts. She has studied her own sex well, and, therefore, 
while her sketches of men are mere outlines, often feebly or un- 

equally drawn, her gallery of heroines affords a series of carefully 

executed and most attractive portraits. The seenery of her 

adopted German home forms a charming background for her pic- 

tures, and she has as yet been wise enough to remain constant to 

the localities which have done her such good service, instead of 

wandering away in seareh of fresh fields and new pastures. 

The arrival of her present work has been welcomed by many a 
reader, and by this time it must be so generally known that it is 
unnecessary to enter closely into the details of its story. It is 
well worthy to rank beside its predecessors, and this is no slight 
praise, for they are among the few novels of which we remember 
anything six months after reading them. In general the dwellers 
in the world of fiction, and their local habitations fade away rapidly 
from our mental vision, but the characters te whom the Baroness 
Tautphoeus qs introduced us have, in many cases, retained a firm 
hold wpon otr memory, and the seenes with which they are asso- 
ciated have so often been fraught with pleasant recollections, that 
they still haunt our remembrance. “ At Odds” is not equal in this 
respect to “ The Initials,” but it may fairly lay claim to many of 
the merits which made that book so charming. Its plot, light and 
simple as it is, has been carefully and skilfully worked out ; all its 
characters are natural and unaffected, the conversation is easy and 
sparkling, and the descriptions of German scenery and society are 
all that could be-desired. There is enough of the historic element 
introduced: into the work to give an air of reality to the events 
which it narrates, but not so much as to overload the story with 
details, or to endanger the romance of its character. And as regards 
the most important of all qualifications, it is rich in the possession 
of two charming heroines, playful, high-spirited, coquettish, but 
true-hearted and noble-minded girls, such as our authoress 
especially excels imdrawing, and such as we are never weary of 
admiring: 

Doris: O’ More is the daughter of an Irish lady, who, by her 
seeond marriage with a Bavarian nobleman, Count Waldering, has 
one child, a girl named Hilda. The half-sisters are the heroines of 
the book, and the heroes are Frank O’ More, one of Doris’s Irish 
cousins, and Count Waldering’s nephews, Sigmund and Emmeran. 
At the commencement of the story Hilda is only twelve years old, 
but a marriage has already been arranged between her and Sigmund, 
while Frank and Doris, who is of the age of sweet seventeen, are 
already in love with each other. The scene is laid at Westenried, 
a country-house of the Walderings, built on one of the islands of 
a Bavarian lake ; and the narrative commences with the present 
century, Count Waldering having just been killed at. the battle of 
Hohenlinden. The French occupy the village, and the deseription | 
of the flight of the Waldering family to a neighbouring island, 
where they take refuge in the vaults of am old chapel, is highly 
picturesque and interesting. Frank O’More, who is serving in the 
Austrian army, and has been taken prisoner by the French, makes 
his escape to the island, and after the return of its inhabitants to 
Westenried, he becomes domesticated in the family. He is a 
handsome, impetuous, dashing young Irishman, passionately fond 
of Doris, but also devoted to his profession. She is thoroughly in 
love with him, and at length consents to promise to be his as soon 
as he attains to the rank of colonel. A few years pass by, and as 
Hilda grows into womanhood she unfortunately becomes attached 
to Frank, who is ready to flirt with anyone he meets; and 
Sigmund and his brother Emmeran both fall in love with 
Doris. Sigmund is utterly heartless and selfish, thinking of little 
but his own interests or pleasures ; but Kmmeran is of an en- 
thusiastic and romantic disposition, and without daring: to tell 
Doris that he loves her he surrenders himself to his passion, sub- 

mitting all his tastes'and feelings to her will, and even turning 
himself from a student into a soldier, because she had praised the 
career of arms. For a while affairs go on smoothily enough. Sigmund 
and Hilda have been formally betrothed ; and though they do not 


| care much for each other, yet they are expected to thake a toleiably 
| happy couple, and Doris and Frank are heartily enjoying their 





lives, and waiting patiently for his. promotion. But one day, 
are out riding together, without other companions, they visit the 
mill where Frank’s detaehment is posted, and are there besieged 
by a reeonnoitring party of the enemy. The whole affair turns 
out to have been arranged by a lady to whom Sigmund a’ 
had promised marriage some years before, and who had. adept 

this means of breaking off his engagement. with Hilda, He, being 
more than ever in love with Doris, is a party to the plot, and so 
well is it arranged, that Hilda’s absence is generally attributed to 
an elopement with Frank. Several days elapse before she can 
escape from the mill, and on her return heme she finds that 
scandal has been busy with her name. The seenes which ensue 
are the best in the book. In the interview which takes place 
between the sisters, Doris finds out. that Hilda is devoted to Frank, 
and she at once determines to sacrifice her own happiness. She 
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tells the man she loves that he must _give her up, and marry her 
sister. Poor Frank is by no means inclined to do so, but at length 
he obeys, and the marriage is celebrated, Sigmund readily yielding 
his place to the rival he fears in the affections of Doris. But at the 
end of the ceremony Frank deserts his bride, having previously 
stipulated that he was not to live with her for the next ten years, 
a singular arrangement which at the time he is resolved to carry 
out. Thus are the wedded pair “at odds,” and the rest of the 
story is devoted to their alternate quarrels and reconciliations. 
Time passes away, and with it the bitterness of the sacrifice which 
Doris has made. She still loves Frank, but she can now heartily 
desire to bring about a mutual understanding between him and his 
wife. She knows how devoted Hilda is to him, and she does all she 
can to induce her to behave in such a way as to please him. But 
Hilda is proud and self-willed, and Frank being of a similar dis- 
position, some fresh quarrel is perpetually taking place. Exag- 
gerated rumours of Frank’s flirtations reach Hilda’s ears, and his 
conduct, while he is acting as a secret political agent in concert 
with Hofer, confirms her suspicions. A political message which 
he sends from Ulm, during the siege of the city, is represented to 
her by Sigmund as referring to his love affairs, and she behaves 
with such petulance and coldness to her husband on every occa- 
sion when he tries to make his peace with her, that he gives up 
the attempt in despair, and vows in the bitterness of his heart 
that the next approaches shall be made by her. Fortunately, Sig- 
mund gets himself killed during the siege, and thus the great ob- 
stacle to a reconciliation is removed. ® 

At one time the desired result appears to have been brought 
about. 
to obtain access to Hilda, who has been taken prisoner during 
an excursion by the Tyrolese insurgents, and in the interview 
which takes place between the long estranged wedded pair he 
promises to submit himself entirely to her commands. “She 
was delighted —exultant! but with all her love of power, 
Frank’s manly unreserved confession of affection remained upper- 
most in her mind ; and when, blushing deeply, she placed her 
hand on his arm, and with a very bright smile assured him he 


greatly liked to seal the proposed compact with an unreserved 
embrace.” But Frank did not offer it, for he had vowed that the 
first proposal should come from her, and she, through a mixture of 
pique and maidenly reserve, was determined not to make any such 





Frank has exposed himself to considerable risk in order | t 
of itself to hold the reader’s attention. 


who is very pretty, sensible, and eligible, but for whom we have no 
great liking, and who is not so smitten with the man she is made 
to marry as to die of love, as her rival does, if he marries another. 
Reconcile this ill-assorted couple ; make the wife triumph over 
her husband’s indifference and supplant an attachment which was 
the growth of years, and a very considerable feat will be accom- 
plished. The author of “ Denise” has attempted it, and not 
without suc¢ess. 

Denise, though a character skilfully pourtrayed, hardly interests 
us till, as the wife of a husband who does not love her, she 
begins to suffer. We have no desire that she should marry Gaston, 
and we feel that the young nobleman has done right in placing his 
mother’s ring on Lucile’s finger in defiance of his uncle’s wishes. 
When the baron dies, and the will is found by which he leaves the 
estate to Gaston oncondition that he marries Denise, our sym athies 
areso strongly in favour of Lucile that we applaud him when he 
determines to take her without the chateau rather than Denise 
with it. It is at this point that the story is skilfully turned, and 
an interest created in Denise which draws her more and more to 
us even while our pity for her unhappy rival is intensified. And 
here, indeed, begins the real interest of the novel, which hitherto 
has been maintained by some very exquisite scene painting and 
a living portraiture of characters of great variety and testifying 
to the hand of a true artist. True there is the faintest possible 
mystery about Denise’s birth, which is hardly hinted before 
the solution is also suggested. But we scarcely perceive the 
want of action in the unfolding of the characters ; and such a 
sketch as that of Mdlle. Le Marchand, with her brusque humour, 
her earnest love and hate, and her artist eccentricities, is sufficient 
It is, however, in the 


| description of exterior nature that the author excels. We have 


advances. And so the opportunity for ending the misunderstanding | 


was lost, and before another occurred many a change had taken 
ray Meanwhile Emmeran gains the object for which he has so 
ong been patiently waiting and working. 


Having been captured | 


by the Tyrolese, he is condemned to death, and is released only by | 


the intercession of Doris, and on her assurance that she is betrothed 
to him. The whole of this scene is excellent, and so is the 
description of the wedding which ensues. At the end of the 
ceremony Doris suddenly recognizes Frank in the person of a 


wounded officer whom she and Hilda had frequently noticed of | 


late. As soon as she can slip away from the room where the 
wedding guests are met, she annned her dress and hurries to the 
mill where he is residing. There she finds Frank, who has been 
so terribly disfigured by a wound in the face that he despairs of 
ever gaining Hilda’s affections, and will not consent to allow her to 
be informed of his presence, though he cannot help remaining near 
her. Day after day he wanders out to some spot from which hé 
can watch her at her window or in the garden, and then returns 
with a heavy heart to his lonely lodging. Doris cannot refrain 


rarely read anything more happy than the description of dawn, 
while Madlle. Le Marchand and Denise are on their way to a cottage 
in ‘the hills, where the former takes up her quarters when she is 
sketching for her pictures. 


“ Boy and donkey mounted the steep path into the hills with 


would not find her so tyrannical as he supposed, she would have | deliberate steps; Mdlle. Le Marchand followed after, inhaling the 


fresh air, and looking around her with profound enjoyment. It was 
the first time that Denise had ever been so early out of doors; all 
looked and felt chilly, grey, and silent, with dew lying cold on the 
olives, and sparkling on each pointed leaf of the tall white heath that 
sprung amid the stones. The sea lay like a sheet of silver, the sky 
overhead was misty, and a slight wind blew from time to time and 
sent a shiver through the olive woods. But soon a sparkle came on 
the sea, a light on the mountain tops, a rosy tint in the clouds that 
were floating along the bills; the chirp of birds began to be heard ; 
there was a- stir, a visible awakening throughout nature, a glad 
rejoicing in the warmth that began to be diffused abroad; a clearer 
light began to touch all things, and suddenly the sun rose up glorious 
over the hills; night, with its gloomy uncertainties, was past; dawn 
had merged into day.” 


But from the moment the Baron dies, and Gaston learns that he 
must marry Denise or lose the estate, the human interest of the 
story becomes strong. Lucile’s mother tempts the hero to destroy 
the will. He refuses, and she drags her daughter away and 
marries her toa cousin. The path is thus cleared for a proposal 
from Gaston to Denise. She accepts, and they are married, 


_ Denise in ignorance of his love for Lucile, a fact which by-and-bye 


from telling Hilda, but first binds her to secrecy for a while. | 
Hilda is almost heartbroken ; but she keeps her promise, and the | 


husband and wife continue to live near each other, and even meet 


in public without any appearance of recognition. But at last an | 


interview takes place between them in a lovely spot, where no 
witnesses embarrass them, and henceforth they are no longer “ At 
Odds.” The tourists who visit the Tyrol this autumn and wander 
through the valleys in the neighbourhood of Meran, may be able 
to identify the precise locality of the reconciliation. They certainly 


mountains and cities for them with many an added charm and 
pleasant association, the Baroness Tautphoeus possessing to an 
eminent degree the power of interesting us in places in which, as 
a delightful vagabond observes, “persons who never existed met 
under circumstances which never took place.” 








DENISE.* 


THERE is a decided inconvenience in having two heroines in a 
novel when there is but one hero, and when both are in love with 
him. The inconvenience is enhanced when the gentleman is des 
perately in love with one, while he is bound by marriage to give 
all his affections to the other; and, of course, it is still further 
perplexing when the lady he has not married is the prior as well 
asthe more favoured claimant. A writer undertaking to reconcile 
her readers to the supremacy of the wife who flows into the nar- 
rative like a stream of cold water, checking our hopes and paining 
our sympathies, takes in hand a very difficult task, and one which is 
seldom successfully performed. She has roused our interest ina 
young and beautiful girl, loving and beloved, and we resent it as an 
unfair trifling with our feelings when this trusting creature is cast 
aside, not by her lover, but by the author, to make way fora heroine 





* Denise. By the Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori.” 2 vols, Bell & Daldy. 
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comes upon her with startling suddenness, though it has long been 
plain to her that she does not possess her husband’s heart. The 
reader, between his conflicting sympathies, is now driven into a 
corner. Though Lucile is married, Gaston, also married, loves her 
now more distractingly than ever ; but it is quite clear that if he 
and the novel are to end happily, his heart must be converted to 
Denise. In putting him through this process the author does not 
set his character in a very amiable light. It is not till he has 
nearly broken his wife’s heart, and till his self love is aroused by 
an intimation from her aunt that “if the badger leaves his home 
the fox will creep in,” that he returns to her, after a five months’ 


ought to read this book before going there, for it will invest the | absence, and begins to shuffle off the mortal coil of his old love in 


| order to put on the new. 


All this might have been so managed as 
to leave us with the impression that Denise had gained a husband 
worthy of her. As she is satisfied, we have no reason to complain ; 
but we doubt very much whether a living Denise would have 
tolerated so much and loved sofondly. Clearly Gaston has gained 
more than he has deserved. His wife’s noble conduct towards her 
rival should have won his admiration, should have struck some fire 
of devotion from the coldest heart. But it earned her only a 
—— alienation till his jealousy was roused. Then he came 
back to her, and “acknowledged with deep gratitude that life had 
greater joys and more enduring blessings than he had ever 
dreamed possible, when all that made it precious to him seemed 
buried in the grave of Lucile.” This is the only flaw worth notice 
in these admirable volumes. But if we doubt that such a woman as 
Denise would have suffered so much and so long, or that a man of 
Gaston’s chivalrous nature would have caused her such weariness 
of heart, we must do justice to the grace and tenderness with which 
his return is narrated :— 


“ Grey stood the chitean against the pale winter sky; the sea 
sparkled and danced, and the bay was fall of fishing-boats. The 
town, amidst its olive-woods, seemed drinking in the light; pungent 
scents from the aromatic mountain-lrerbs were wafted away by the 
fresh breeze. But for the bare network of boughs that a fig-tree, or 
plane, or micocoulier, raised here and there, no one could have guessed 
that it was winter. Gaston dismounted from his horse, and walked 
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slowly up the rocky way. The air grew fresher and more perfumed 
as he ascended ; odours, imperceptible in the valleys whence they 
rose, mingled with the keen scent of lavender and rosemary; the 
ground grew more and more rocky—the chiteau was now close by. 
Gaston quickened his steps, put his horse into the stable, and entered 
the house. All was still, except a hum of servants’ voices in some 
distant quarter. 

*¢ Unseen he mounted to the boudoir, which Denise had modernized 
and appropriated. He entered, and saw his wife before him, but a 
wife much altered from the one he had left. He stood looking with 
startled surprise at the forlorn change that he saw there. All un- 
conscious who was near, she lay with closed eyes on a sofa; her 
attitude spoke of utter dejection and listlessness, and one tear after 
another stealing slowly down her cheeks dropped on her pillow as if 
she were too tired and languid to dry them. Her look of weary 
sadness contrasted strangely with the careful decoration of the room ; 
the bouquet on the table, winter though it was, the blooming jardi- 
niére, and the wreath of corona Christi round a quaint mirror. But 
this was Thérézon’s loving thought, and Denise had not even noticed 
them. A movement of Gaston’s, as he stood looking at her, roused 
her; she put her hand instinctively over her eyes to hide the tears, 
and said, ‘ What is it, Zon? I said no one must disturb me again—’ 
then, looking up, she saw her husband. 
cry of joy, she started up and held out her arms, while her face 
lighted up with joy; but the next instant she drew back in painful 
confusion, and murmured, ‘I was so surprised—when did you 
come ?’ 

** He saw she was afraid to welcome him too warmly. She had 
overstepped the boundaries that he had set between them. A light 
a on him which seemed to project a radiance over all his future 
ife. 

**.€ So you are glad to see me!’ he said, with a kiss, as he sat down 
beside her. 

os Ton 

**¢ And I am very glad to come home, Denise.’ 

** She looked up in undisguised surprise and incredulity. 





s 


giving, as they do, descriptions of places, as well as of the par- 
ticular waters for which they are famous, and thus being guides to 
the pleasure-hunter as well as to the seeker of health. And, seeing 
that the people who go to a watering-place for pleasure are at 
least as numerous as those who go in search of health,—that going 
to Bath, for instance, does not necessarily imply a drinking of the 
Bath waters,—the volumes will probably be as useful to the poms 5 
and robust as to the valetudinarian. One class has done as muc 

as the other to make these watering-places the permanent institu- 
tions that they are ; the Kursaal at Baden Baden is not less attrac- 


| tive than the Ursprung; and our English baths would have 


comparatively few bathers if the purveyors of amusement were 


| inactive in their neighbourhood. Not the least remarkable feature 
_ of the English watering-places is the rapidity with which many of 


Uttering his name witha | 


them have grown from obscure clusters of houses into large and 
handsome towns. The merits of the springs of Bath, it has been 
clearly ascertained, were well known to the ancient Romans ; 
but Bath itself, so lately as 1703, when Nash burst into the 
pump-house and was proclaimed king, was as contemptible 
as a village for size and population, and as contemptible 
as some of the lowest parts of London for the filth of its streets 
and the ugliness of its buildings. Even some years after 
that time, we are told by Dr. Sutherland, who wrote in 
1763, the streets contained dung-hills, slaughter-houses, and pig- 
styes. “Soil of all sorts and carrion were cast into the streets ; in 
these the pigs wallowed ; butchers dressed their meat at their 
doors ; the baths were a bear-garden ; both sexes bathed promis- 


| cuously by night and by day. Dogs, cats, and pigs were hurled in 


| of seventy thousand souls. 


** ¢ Have you been ill?”’ he asked, marking the wan look which her | 


fitfal colour could not hide, and the thinness of the cold tremulou 
hand that lay in his. : 

** ¢Oh, it is nothing. 

** «That was well!’ 

** ¢Oh, it was such a pleasure; only—she would not stay!’ 

** ¢ Now, Denise, you must tell me why, if it was such a pleasure, 
you refused to invite her when I left you. It could surely have been 
from no idle fancy that I should dislike it ?’ 

** ¢T cannot tell you, Gaston.’ 

** «Nay, you will. Yes! because I wish it!’ 

** «That is a very unfair plea!’ said Denise, langhing and blushing, 
‘only its rarity is in its favour.’ The smile passed from her lips, 
however, and she added, with manifest effort, ‘My aunt is so keen- 
sighted ; I thought she might think . might fancy . that 
B xe that we . were not happy together.’ 

** “And that was your reason ?’ 

s-6 Feu. 

* *Not, then, that Mme. de Farnoux was ashamed of a bourgeoise 
aunt ?’ 

* * Gaston! you could not have thought that!’ 

** *T am heartily ashamed if I did, my dear Denise.’ 

** * You really thought so?’ she repeated, deeply mortified. 

“ «Forgive me, Denise!’ and as she looked up she met a smile such 
as had never beamed for her before; and, in the thrill that it sent 
through her, the former pang was forgotten. 

“There was a silence while Gaston studied her face. 

*** Denise—tell me one thing more—have you been very unhappy ?’ 

** But that question came too home; recalled too vividly all that 
had come and gone. She started up and went to her jardiniére, 
leaning over it with a struggle to regain composure that could not 
escape Gaston. 

“*There!’ she said, coming back presently with a rose, and 
ignoring what had just passed—‘ You can have seen nothing more 
charming, even in England, where they adore flowers. But stay, 
you must be hungry and thirsty after your journey, let me——’ 

** No, no, come back and sit down, and you shall hear my adven- 
tures, if you care to hear——’ 

*« She answered by a glance that made him put his arm round her, 
and draw her to rest against him. He had come back resolved to 
break down the icy barrier between them; duty and some sharp 
anxiety had led him home; but, in this meeting with Denise, tender- 
ness was awaking at last, and love itself might one day fold his 
rainbow-wings by Gaston’s hearth. This wife, neglected, needing 
care so much, unable to hide her joy at his return, was another than 
the Denise whom he had hitherto had no heart to comprehend.” 


And I have had my aunt to take care of me.’ 


We have touched only the leading idea of this novel. We 
should not do justice to the author if we did not say that her 
story presents a picture of finely-varied features. Her characters, if 
not sketched from the life, are living ; and when we turn back to 
read again some chapter which has especially pleased us, we find 
new beauties and our first impression confirmed and enlarged. 








ENGLISH AND GERMAN WATERING PLACES.* 


In two handy little volumes Dr. Lee has described the watering 
places of England, considered with reference to their medical 
topography and remedial resources; and the principal baths of 
Germany, considered with reference to their remedial efficacy in 
chronic disease. They are not mere medical works, however, 
" 7 The Watering Places of England. By Edwin Lee, M.D. London: J. Churchill 

ons. 

The Baths of Germany. By Edwin Lee, M.D, London: J. Churchill & Sons. 








over the rails among the bathers.” This will hardly seem credible 
to those who see Bath as it is now, one of the finest cities in the 
world, with its splendid crescents and terraces, and its population 
A hundred and fifty years ago Chel- 
tenham was a mere rural parish ; Brighton, which, in its most 
prosperous days, contained above 2,000 inhabitants, appeared to be 
sinking into decay ; the visitors to Buxton were content to sleep 
in wooden sheds ; and at Tunbridge Wells, where the attractions 
were considered to be immense, there was no town, but there were 


| a number of cabins scattered over the heath, and some of them, 
| being moveable, were carried on sledges from one spot to another. 
| To most of those English watering-places that possess mineral 


springs nature has been singularly beneficent— hardly less so than 
to those at which the seaside is the attraction. Delectable situa- 
tions, a genial climate, glorious scenery, and in many instances 


| admirable relics of antiquity, combine their attractions with those 


of the springs or baths ; and with: good society, and generally an 
abundance of amusement, few things could be more pleasurable 
than a brief periodical residence at Bath, with its beautiful valleys 
and picturesque hills; at Clifton, with its fixe downs and their 
bracing air, its noble river and magnificent rocks ; at Leamington 
or Cheltenham, Malvern or Buxton. The wonder is not that so 
many of our watering-places have become populous and pros- 
perous, but that they should so slowly have become so. Want of 


| facilities for travelling had no doubt as much to do with retarding 





their progress, as our present great facilities have had to do with 
rendering their days palmy. 

We cannot follow Dr. Lee through his analysis of the various 
English springs and baths, and his descriptions of the charac- 
teristics of ‘our seaside towns. ‘To invalids this part of the book, 
or rather of the two books, will be found both useful and interesting, 
the peculiar merits of the different waters and climates being 
popularly described, and their adaptability to the remedy of par- 
ticular complaints carefully pointed out. Further than this, it will 
be found that, in some cases, the use of an English bath may be 
beneficially followed by the use of some uf the German waters, 
while, in many other cases, a course of water drinking or bathing, 
if not selected with nice discrimination, might be provocative of 
evil rather than attended with good. It is no use bleeding a man 
who simply requires rhubarb, and, without some such guide as 
Dr. Lee’s volumes present, a patient might probably commit the 
mistake of going to Kreutznach to be killed, instead of going to 
Matlock to be cured. 

Several of the German bathing towns dealt with in Dr. Lee’s 
second volume were described in this journal, in the course of a 
series of articles which we published a few months ago. While 
the English watering-places owe all their prosperity to our own 
countrymen, it is questionable whether those of Germany—some of 
them at least—are not as much indebted to Englishmen for their 
welfare as to natives of the Continent. Doubtless the combination 
of continental travel and intercourse with continental people has 
its full share of power to induce this. The legitimate search after 
health certainly also enters largely into the question, for though 
the situations and climates of our watering-places are frequently 
much more salubrious than those of many of the bathing-places in 
either Rhenish or Central Germany, it must be admitted that 


‘England is vastly inferior, both to that country and to France, 


with respect to its mineral springs. Indeed our only natural hot- 
springs are those of Bath, while France and Germany possess @ 
number of hot and cold mineral springs, applicable to all the 
diseases to which the bath is recommended as a remedy. The 
rule with us, moreover, is that we drink the waters ; on the Conti- 
nent it is the rule to use the mineral waters in the form of the 
bath ; and the number of English patients to whom the mineral 
springs of their own country could afford no relief, would probably 
be sufficiently numerous, under any circumstances, to swell per- 
ceptibly the gathering of visitors at the German baths. But 
though we do not go so far as Dr. Lee in condemning the want of 
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amusement at our own watering-places, it cannot be denied that 
the amusement provided there cannot compete, either in kind or 
in variety, with that furnished by our foreign neighbours, and the 
following remarks of our author on this subject contain a good deal 


of truth :— 


“ But it is not only as respects the greater abundance and efficiency 
of the mineral springs that continental watering-places can success- 
fully compete with English ones; they likewise offer more resources 
and agrémens, both to valetudinarians and pleasure-seckers, being often 
situated amidst beautiful seenery, having well-lighted saloons for 
evening’ reunion, and for walking in hot weather. At the German 
baths, especially, there is a greater freedom of intercourse and asso- 
ciation ; the music promenades and waters are free of charge; con- 
certs, and other entertainments, are at a comparatively low price of 
admission ; public dinners, &c., and the expense of living being con- 
siderably less than at English watering-places. Recreation and 
society being the objects for which a large proportion of visitors resort 
to watering-places, it is not to be wondered at that those which present 
the greatest facilities for obtaining these objects should be preferred. 
In most of these places in England, the single visitor, as also families, 
unless they happen to have several acquaintances in the place, find 
themselves isolated, and after a few days become too ennuyés to remain. 
The single man has to dine in the coffee-room of his hotel, or in his 
lodging, upon a chop, steak, cutlet, or fowl; and families in their 
apartments, instead of joining the well-appointed tables-d’héte, en- 
livened by conversation, and frequently by music, which they meet 
with abroad—the only resource in the evening or in wet. weather being 
a newspaper or a novel from the circulating library. If the visitor 
attends a concert given by artistes of inferior reputation, he must pay 
a high price for admission ; he must also pay for drinking the waters ; 
and where there are several promenades, as at some places, he must 
pay for entrance to each, and at the end of a week’s monotonous 
existence, he finds his bill amount to two or three times as much as it 
would at a first-rate German bath. ... . Even in England, however, 
it is seen that those places where a greater degree of sociability pre- 


vails by means of tables-d’héte, evening reunions, &c., are always the | 


fullest ; as, for instance, Harrogate, Scarborough, and Buxton.” 


There is no doubt that this is true, and though it might not be 
either possible or desirable to assimilate, in some respects, the 
management of English with that of German watering-places, it is 
certain that in many particulars we might copy the latter very 
advantageously. 








ADRIAN LESTRANGE.* 


Tue author of this story has worked up the common-place inci- 
dent of a commercial fraud into the turning-point of a romance 
which, powerful and exciting as it is, does not step beyond the 
modesty of nature. What she narrates might happen, and no 
doubt more or less does happen every day. A beautiful girl attracts 
the attention of a young student on his travels. He finds her to 
be an Englishwoman passing under a French name, and when he 
presses his inquiries and discovers her home, it turns out that her 





sary to tell her, as delicately as such a communication can be made’ 
that his heart is another’s. Tortured by Lily’s silence, he resolves 
to return to France ; and there he prosecutes his inquiries till he 
finds that, on the 28th of February, Lilia Marguerite Dubois was 
married to Robert Dubois, jewne, and that they left Paris the fol- 
lowing day for Brussels. Thither he follows them in vain, and, 
returning to England, acts in due time on the principle, Quand 
on n’a pas ce qu’on aime il faut aimer ce quon a, and proposes to 
Catherine Vernon. ’ ; 

In middle life we look upon these matters with more philosophy 
than feeling, and our younger readers must excuse Us if we think 
that, under the circumstances, Adrian exercised a sound discretion. 
As Lilia was married, it was not a bad pis aller for him to 
obtain the hand of a young and beautiful woman who was devotedly 
attached to him. But just as this contract was about to be fulfilled 
—just as Adrian playfully threw Catherine’s wedding veil over her 
head—ill omen—to see how it would look—first a dog presented 
itself, which he well remembered, and then a face, which sent him 
like a shot out of the room and into the street. The face was 
Rachel's, Lily’s elder sister, who had come after the place of lady’s- 
maid to the bride. 

Then follows a story full of pity and exquisitely told, but which 
our readers must read for themselves ; and we assure them they 
will not lose their labour. But we wish the fair author had put a 
little more bone into Adrian’s character and visited Darey Pierre- 
pont with at least some show of retribution at his hands. Even 
Lily displays more manliness when the three meet than the mild 
and stupid hero who has hardly a word to pelt at the destroyer of 
his and her happiness. The author seems to have reserved all her 
power to depict the workings of a young mind broken down by 
calamity ; and forcibly enough she enables us to read that pitiable 
wreck by flashes of terror, love, and despair, which exhibit no 
common pdwer. Indeed, the whole story is full of similar 
evidence. It is so skilfully managed that we feel the incidents 
happen exactly as they must have happened. Winning and lovely 
as Lily is, with her childish beauty and her clinging to the first love 
which has awakened the woman’s life in her heart, we are content 
to let her go, since it must be so, and to congratulate Adrian, if he 
is so happy, with damaged affections and his right arm lost at 
Solferino, as to induce Catherine Vernon to accept the remnant of 
his heart with his left. How he fares in this respect we again leave 
our readers to discover for themselves ; but assuredly this isa book 
to be read by ail who appreciate genuine feeling and the eloquence 
of a gifted and earnest pen. 


WE see in the Allgemeine Zeitung that the publication of the private 
correspondence of Goethe and his illustrious friend Charles Augustus 
of Weimar is anxiously expected. By the liberality of the grandson of 


| the latter, more than six hundred letters, which have hitherto been 


father has been involved in a commercial swindle, which has cost | 


his elder daughter the loss of a lover to whom she was to have 
been married about the very time when the bubble burst, and that 
for her and her sister the world, its honours and alliances, are for 
ever barred. Unluckily the student does not see why the laws of 
society should operate so banefully upon the life of a'‘girl in her 
teens, rich in all the fascinations of beauty and innocence, as to 


blot her out because her sire is a ’scape-grace. Upon one pretext | 


or another he obtains interviews with her, woos and wins her 


susceptible heart, and having overborne all her sisters objections, | 


starts off for England, with the family antecedents fully confessed 
to him, to obtain his father’s consent or marry her without it. 

It so happens that his father has been a loser by the fraud in 
which Lily’s sire has been an actor. He flies out upon his son, 
and threatens him with the angry shilling if he marries against his 
protest. But Adrian’s fidelity moults no feather. He defies 
society and his parent, and at all hazards determines to make Lily 
his wife. An accident, however, occurs to the old General, who 
has gone over to take the advice of his friend, Darcy Pierrepont, 
and unwarily lets slip the retreat in France in which Lily’s father, 
Robert Denborough, is secreting himself. The General setting out 
to ride home, falls with his horse upon the frozen road. He is 
taken back to Pierrepont’s house, and laid up for several weeks. 
Now it turns out that Darcy has had a penchant for Lily Den- 
borough ; and learning her father’s whereabouts, and having him in 
his power, he starts for France, resolved to use the father’s peril as a 
lever to obtain the daughter’s consent, if not her affections. But 
before starting he orders his butler to intercept all foreign letters 
addressed to any one, or by any one, in his house, where Adrian is 
nursing the General, and forward them to his address in London. 
Thus Lily’s letters never reach Adrian, nor do Adrian’s reach Lily ; 


for the perfidious butler acts up faithfully to his instructions. This. 


device is as old as the hills, but it is employed by the author as 
successfully as by Darcy. 

We can easily foresee that grief will come of all this ; and very 
natural and touching grief does come of it, narrated with all the 
feeling and fervour of a talented woman’s pen. In the meantime, 
while Adrian has been nursing his father, and wondering why 
Lily does not write, he has been singing duets with a dangerously 
beautiful niece of Darcy Pierrepont’s, Catherine Vernon,—a lady 
who has tears in her voice and love in her eyes, and is evidently 
so willing to be on good terms with Adrian that he finds it neces- 





* Adrian L'Estrauge ; or, Moulded Out of Faults, Smith, Elder, & Co. 





religiously kept in the ducal archives, have been lent to the editor, 
Dr. Vogel. This work, in two large volumes, will shortly appear. 
CuaArLes Dovunto1, of Paris, has just published a book which will 
be of interest at the present moment, entitled “Madagascar et 
Radama II.,”’ with a portrait of the King. 
La Comtesse Monremerti has published a strange work, entitled 
** Sensations d’une Morte.” 


Mr. Homr’s Book has been translated into French under the title 
*Révélations sur ma vie surnaturelle.”’ 


A CaratocvE to the Turkish Exhibition has just been published 
with the title “ Serghi Umumi Osmani Eshya Tarif-name.”’ 


A NEW work by Madame von Oldekop, entitled “ Mankind in Many 
Ages,” has just been published, containing a concise outline of 
universal history. It seems likely to be useful to candidates for the 
Civil Service. 

M. SrmonipeEs has published a quarto treatise on Horus of Nilo- 
polis, with notices of his works. His conclusions are, that Horus lived 
about the time of Ptolemy Dionysus; that the compendium on hiero- 
glyphics which has come down to our time is indisputably his own 
performance, having been first composed in Egyptian and afterwards 
translated into Greek by his friend, Apollo. Horusand his works have 
already been the subjects of strong controversies. 


Dr. BucHHEIM, whose edition of Schiller’s “ Wallenstein” we 
noticed some time ago, has been appointed Professor of the German 
language and literature at King’s College. 


SToNnEWALL Jackson.—A number of English noblemen are collecting 
a thousand pounds in sixpences, to be sent out to Virginia, for the pur- 
pose of erecting a monument in honour of General Stonewall Jackson. 


Tue Cornhill has an article on Nero, defending his character from 
the calumnies of 1,800 years. The poisoning of Britannicus at his 
dinner table the author disputes, on the ground that no poison was 
known to the Romans which could produce so quick an effect, and 
that it is expressly stated by the historians that the victim’s face grew 
black, an appearance he states no known drug will produce, and which 
discolouration he attributes to a fit of epilepsy. Without contesting 
the point as to the cause of death, we may observe that prussic-acid, 
by stopping the action of the heart, might produce a livid countenance, 
as we have seen in a case of poisoning by extract of meadow-sweet, 
used in perfumery; and a strong decoction of laurel, or some plant 
containing abundanee of hydrocyanic-acid, might have been known as 
a poison in Roman times. The article is a clever and interesting one. 

To celebrate the anniversary of the battle of Solferino, also the 
féte-day of the patron saint of that town, Meyerbeer has presented 
to Florence a grand chorus, with orchestral accompaniment, entitled 


“A Hymn to Jupiter” Meyerbeer, it will be remembered, studied at 
Florenee. 
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BISHOP COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH. 
Articxe II. 


Iv is possible to conceive some critic of a future age, on reading 
of the rapid growth and multiplication, within nine months, of a 
literature bearing the name of “ the Colenso Controversy,” hesi- 
tating and raising doubts as to the possibility of such increase, and 
even the existence of its progenitor of Natal. Should critic ever 
so reason, he will be sorely at fault ; for the Bishop is a reality in 
bodily presence among us here in England, and not even in Natal; 
and this literature is growing at a pace which threatens to bafflle 
the best efforts of the reviewer. Never has man run his head into 
a warmer controversial hornet’s nest and brought about him a 
denser host of defenders. The replies to his volumes have not only 
multiplied abundantly, but, like the Israelites in Egypt, according 
to Dr. M‘Caul’s rendering of the word in the original, they have 
‘swarmed like fish ;” and if their weight be only equal to their 
volume, they are more than sufficient ten times to overwhelm even 
an episcopal adversary. As they lie before us, and as we turn over 
their pages, the names of Hezron and Hamul and Hushim become 
as familiar as those of our children ; and in utter satiety, from the 
profusion of the intellectual feast, we are forced to select but portions 
here and there with most fastidious relish. There are volumes, 
pamphlets, and letters, representing every shade of opinion—a few 
on the Bishop’s side ;* but the great majority against him,—written 
in answer to his objections by both clergyment and laymen,t all 
combining to throw a flood of light on the subject such as it has 
never witnessed before. We have the question also considered 
from the Roman Catholic point of view, in brochwres§ in which the 
authors endeavour to make capital out of the controversy in favour 
of Mother Church, and, exulting over the alleged break-down of 
the Bible as a sole rule of faith, would gladly persuade men 
to return and place themselves under her infallible authority and 
teaching. 

These are the materials with which we enter on a comparative 
examination of Dr. Colenso’s objections and the replies thereto, 
carrying back with us into the Pentateuch those principles which 
we have already stated to be indispensable to a complete 
elucidation of the subject, namely, the credibility of the Mosaic 


* A Critical Analysis of the Pentateuch. By Presbyter Angli- 
canus. Grattan.—The Book of the Law: how and when it was 
written. Ridgway.—The Confessions of a Missionary. By Edmond 
Schérer. Longman.—A French Pastor’s Estimate of Bishop Colenso’s 
Work. Longman. 


+ A Letter to the Clergy of the Diocese of Llandaff on ‘the 
Critical Examination of the Pentatench by Bishop Colenso. By 
Alfred Ollivant, D.D., Bishop of Liandaff. Rivingtons.—An Dxami- 
nation of Bishop Colenso’s Difficulties. By the Rev. Alexander 
M‘Caul, D.D. Rivingtens.—Reply to Dr. Colenso. By Edward 
Gresswell, B.D. Rivingtons.—The Pentateuch and the HElchistic 
Psalms. By Edward Harold Browne, B.D. Parker.—The Exodus of 
Israel; its Difficulties Examined, and its Truth Confirmed. By the 
Rev. T. R. Birks, M.A. Religious Tract Society.—Moses and the 





Zulu. By the Rey. W. Wicks, B.A. Wertheim.—Leitter ‘to Bishop 
Colenso. By the Rev. William H. Hoare, M.A. Rivingtons.—A 


Letter to the Right Rev. Bishop Colenso. By the Rev. C. Pritchard, 
M.A., &c. Bell & Daldy.—A Few Remarks on the Errors of Bishop 
Colenso’s Book. By the Rev. W. G. Cookesley. Upham.—An 
Answer to the Second Part of Bishop Colenso’s Objections. By the 
same. Upham.—Moses and the Pentateuch. By the Rev. W. 
A. Scott, D.D. 
tions. By the Rev. Edward Moeran, D.D. Herbert, Dublin.— 
Scepticism ; a Lecture. By the Rev. W.C. Magee, D.D. Hodges 
& Smith, Dublin.—Moses Right, and Bishop Colenso Wrong. By the 
Rev. John Cumming, D.D. J. F. Shaw.—Colenso’s Objections to the 
Pentateuch. An Examination. By the Rev. B. W. Savile, M.A. 
Freeman.—An Address to the Clergy of the Church of England. By 
Rev. James L. Holmes. Clifford.—Plain Possible Solutions of the 
Objections of the Bishop of Natal. By Rev. G. C. Garland, M.A. 
Rivingtons.—An Answer to the Objections in the Bishop of Natal’s 
Book. By Rev. J. B. Turner. 
Bishop Colenso to Impeach the Wisdom and Veracity of the Com- 
pilers of the Holy Scriptures Considered. By the Rev. J. R. Page, 
M.A.—The Glass Reversed. By M. Mahan, D.D. New York.—The 
Claims of the Bible and of Science. By Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
millan.—The Inspiration of the Bible. By Rev. Chr. Wordsworth, 
D.D. Rivingtons.—Colensonian Doubts. By Decanus. Cassel. 


i The Pentateuch Vindicated. By a Layman. Skeffington. — 
Bishop Colenso and the Pentateuch. By Alpha. Wertheim.—The 
Bible in the Workshop. Kent.—The Two Testimonies. By Frederick 
W. Briggs. Hamilton.—Bishop Colenso on the Pentateuch Examined. 
By G. 8. Drew. Bell & Daldy—An Exposure of Bishop Colenso. By 
Judge Marshall, of Nova Scotia. Freeman.—A Vindication of Bishop 
Colenso. By Henry Rogers. Reprinted from “Good Words.” 
Black.—A Free Inquiry into the Difficulties suggested by Dr. Colenso. 
By Benjamin Buckley Rogers, M.A. Parker.—The Family of Judah. 
By a Layman. Freeman.—The Incred@ibilities of Part II. of the 
Bishop of Natal’s Work. By John Collyer Knight. Bagster.—The 
Miraculous Arrestment of the Sun and Moon by Joshua. By James 
Alexander Macdonald. Freeman.—What is Faith? By A. B., a 
Layman. Hardwicke.—Taylor’s (Isaac) Considerations on the Pen- 
tateuch. Jackson & Walford, &c. 

§ New Tracts for the Times, I., II., III. Edited by A. New- 
man, D.D. John Wilson.—The Colenso Controversy Considered 
from the Catholic Standpomt. By the-Revs. Canon Northcote and C. 
Meynell, D.D. Richardson. 








Freeman.—Examination of Bishop Colenso’s Objec- | 


Rivingtons.—The Pretensions of | 
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miracles, established by the fact of the Christian miracles, 


and the authority of our Saviour as to the general trath of the 
Mosaic history. We do not claim that these principles should 
dispense with the science of criticism—the criticism of documents 
and the criticism of facts. To do so would be to put in a plea for 
ignorance, and arrest the stream of knowledge. Historic criticism 
has rendered invaluable service to religion. One of the first-fruits 
of its infant efforts was the Reformation; and as religion had 
nothing to fear from it then, neither has it now. But, as a science, 
it is still in its childhood ; and though powerful enough to cope 
with revords of a purely human origin, it must proceed with ten- 
fold caution when it ventures to try its immature strength on docu- 
ments which the world on good grounds has revered as of more 
than human composition. These documents are not forbidden to 
its search ; but the sacred halo which surrounds them demands 
that they should be approached with a reverential caution, akin to 
that with which Moses gazed on the burning bush. Our principles 
do not claim to dispense with the science of criticism, but only to 
accompany it, in order that by their aid it may look with clearer 
vision into the depths of the sacred volume, and more faithfully 
interpret its language. 

The objections to the veracity of the Pentateuch urged as over- 
whelming by the Bishop may be, for convenience of inquiry, arranged 
into two groups—those which are distinct and independent objec- 
tions, to be considered each on its own merits; and those which 
embrace and depend on his one central objection as to the extraordi- 
nary increase of the Israelites in Egypt. Of the latter there are 
twelve, and of the former only four. These sixteen objections do not 
include his difficulties as to Noah’s Ark, or any antediluvial 
event, but relate solely to the history of Jacob’s family and their 
descendants. The four independent objections are those given in 
his chapters headed “ The family of Judah,” “The number of the 
people at the first muster compared with the poll-tax, &c.,” “ The 
number of the first-born, &c.,” and “The War on Midian ;”—at 
least, whatever validity these objections have would not be affected, 
were that as to the increase of the people satisfactorily answered. 
The other twelve are, however, closely connected ; eleven of them 
depend on and arise out of the remaining one relative to the 
increase, and would lose their force if it could be legitimately shown 
that the number of the people was much less, suppose a tenth part 
of what is represented. It is of importance to keep this in 
mind ; for, in truth, the twelve objections are one trunk running 
out into eleven branches. There would be, for imstance, less 
difficulty felt as to Moses addressing all Israel if the people were 
200,000 instead of 2,000,000, and the whole Assembly could be 
more readily conceived as hearing him ; the difficulty as to find- 
ing room for them at the door of the Tabernacle of the Congregation 
would be diminished ; the labour required for effecting the daily 
arrangements of the camp, and insuring health and cleanliness, 
would not be superhuman ; the duties of the Priests would not be 
overwhelming, even on the Passover-day ; it would be easier to 
feed and find water for the flocks in the desert; to find lambs for 
the Passover ; to march in a single night out of Egypt; to find 
tents for the people ; to armthem. The twelve objections are thus, 
in a sense, one, and arise out of the one objection. If the single 
objection can be legitimately answered by reducing the numbers, 
then the whole twelve are demolished by a single blow ; if not, then 
each separate objection must be answered satisfactorily before the 
combined assault is victoriously repelled. It is evident, then, that 
we must commence with this central objection, and in doing so we 
shall state, first, the objection itself as nearly as possible in 
Dr. Colenso’s words ; then give an outline of ‘the replies ; follow 
this by the:counter replies on the other side ; and, finally os gps 
up, indicate to what side the balance of probability inclines, an 
state the conclusion which the argument seems to justify us in 
drawing. 

The objection may be stated thus,—that it was foretold to Abraham 
that his descendants should return to Canaan in the fourth genera- 
tion after their descent into Egypt,—that the period of their sojourn 
was 215 years, as is generally admitted,—that there were actually 
four generations, represented thus,— 


lst Gen. 2nd Gen. 3rd. Gen. 4th Gen. 
Levi, Kohath, Amram, Moses, Gershom 
Reuben, Pallu, Eliab, Dathan, — 
Pharez, Hezron, Ram, Aminadab, Nahshon. 


—that the twelve sons of Jacob having only fifty-three sons among 
them, this gives an average male increase of only four and a half 
for each,—that we have no reason to assume that their descendants 
were more fruitful,—and that if, adopting this as the general law 
of increase for the time of the sojourn, we calculate the number of 
males for the fourth generation, we obtain 28,465, and not,603,550, 
as the narrative would lead us to suppose. On these grounds 
Dr. Colenso confidently maintains that,— 


“ Beyond a doubt it is quite impossible that there shou!d have been 
such a number of the people: of Israel in Egypt at the time of the 
Exodus as to have furnished warriors in the prime of life, representing 
at least two millions of persons of all ages and sexes ; that is to say, it 
is impossible if we will take the data to be derived from the Pentateuch 
itself.” 

And again,— 

“ Tn fact, in order that 51 males of Kohath’s generation might pro- 
duce 600,000 fighting men in Joshua’s, we must suppose that each man 
had 46 children (23 of -each sex), and each of these 23 ‘sons had 
46 children, and so on !—of which prolific increase, it need hardly be 
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said, there is not the slightest indication in the Bible, except, ; 
in the statement of the number of the first borns, which has been 
already considered.” 


Such is an outline of this now famous objection—made indeed 
nearly a century ago by Tom Paine, and answered by Bishop 
Watson and others of his day—which Dr. Colenso considers 
sufficiently powerful to destroy the credibility not only of the 
numerical portion of the story, but of the whole history itself. The 
issue which it raises is solely and simply the impossibilty of the 
event ; from which it is immediately apparent that any answer 
which succeeds in clearly proving that it is possible is, for all the 
purposes of the argument, a satisfactory answer. The charge of 
impossibility need not be met by more than the proof of pos- 
sibility. And, hence, it is further evident that to an objection of 
this kind there may be many answers, each starting from a 
different point of view, and built on a different supposition con- 
sistent with the circumstances of the case. And this is 
what has actually happened. There have been several 
kinds of answer to the Bishop adopted, of which the most 
obvious as well as most popular is that which includes in the 
original stock which went down into Egypt with Jacob, all his 
servants, retainers, and followers. The most complete and satis- 
factory statement of it which we have seen is contained in “ The 
Historic Character of the Pentateuch Vindicated,” by a Layman 
of the Church of England; and to it we would refer those who 
desire to follow it into its details. All the data are there given 
with a fulness that exhausts the subject, and almost leaves nothing 
more to be desired. His reasoning is as follows :—That Abraham 
in his sojourns, both in Canaan and Egypt, had in his household a 
large retinue of men-servants and maid-servants (Gen. xii. 16), of 
which three hundred and eighteen, capable of bearing arms and 
“born in his house,” are once mentioned ; that an addition was 
afterwards made to their numbers by Abimelech (Gen. xx. 4) ; that 
the covenant of circumcision extended to these servants, God 
having ordered (xvii. 13) that “he that is born in the house, and 
he that is bought with money, must needs be circumcised ;” that in 
virtue of this rite his servants were counted as his seed, and as 
such were, in a sense, entitled to the benefits of the covenant ; 
that all Abraham’s possessions, including these servants, passed, 
at his death, to Isaac, and at Isaac's death, to Esau and Jacob ; 
that Jacob had possessions of his own, acquired during his resi- 
dence with Laban, and that eventually his own possessions were so 
great that the land was unable to bear both him and Esau, 
“because of their cattle ;” that Jacob had these possessions at 
Hebron and Bethel before his descent into Egypt ; that the invita- 
tion from Pharaoh was that he should come into Egypt, and his 
household, and all that he had; that he accepted the invitation, 
aud “his sons, and his sons’ sons, his daughters, and his sons’ 
daughters, and all his seed, brought he with him into Egypt” 
(xlvi. 1, 6, 7); that it is not likely that, before the invitation, his 
servants died, or were sold off, in Canaan in the first years of the 
famine, and most unlikely that he should have left them there to 

rish behind him ; and that therefore we are justified, consider- 


ing all these circumstances, in assuming that the immigrants in | 


Egypt from whom the Israelites descended must have been more 
in number than the seventy-five children and grandchildren of 
Jacob, and their wives. 


It may be further argued that in Egypt there were many circum- 
stances calculated to produce a very rapid increase of the people— 
that there was the well known fecundity of Egypt as occasioning 
an unusually large number of children in each family—that mar- 
— would be contracted at an early age—that, being in favour 
wi 


the land, marriages among them would be numerous, and that 
even intermarriages with the Egyptians would be frequent, to 
contract which Joseph’s own example would be an encouragement 
—that polygamy and concubinage prevailed extensively, notwith- 
standing Dr. Colenso’s assertion to the contrary, as is proved by 
the customs of Eastern slave-holding nations, and the instances of 
Abraham, Esau, and Jacob, and of Hezron who had two wives, and 
Caleb who had three, with two concubines (1 Chron. ii. 18, 19, 48) 
—that the existence of polygamy and concubinage is further proved 
by the laws which regulated them, the law of primogeniture 
(Deut. xxi. 15), the law of maid-servants (Ex. xxi. 1—10), and the 
laws concerning female captives (Deut. xxi. 10—14)—and that, 
finally, from all these circumstances combined, an unusual rate of 
increase of the people may safely be assumed, even though we 
throw out of account God’s promise to Abraham as to his seed 
being as the stars in number, and the distinct statement in the 
narrative (Ex. i. 7—12) not only that they “increased abundantly,” 
but that “the more they (the Egyptians) afflicted them, the more 
they multiplied and grew.” 

In the further statement of this answer to Dr. Colenso’s 
objection we must deviate a little from the “ Layman’s” line of 
argument. Not that we believe there is any error in it that 
seriously influences his result, but because his calculations appear 
to us too complicated where the object is not to show how the 
people actually multiplied, but that the alleged multiplication is 
not incredible, Besides, his law of increase—thirty per cent. every 
ten years—is below what the circumstances warrant. He assumes, 
moreover, that there were 2,000 persons, including slaves and 
retainers, with Jacob in his descent into Egppt ; but in order to 
leave the argument clear of all cavil on this head, it is safer to 
reduce the number to 1,000, of which 500 will be males. This can 
hardly be considered too small ; for though it may not come up to 
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what the 318 armed servants of Abraham might lead us to expect, 
it may more closely represent the real state of things, when allow- 
ance is made for a probable reduction in Jacob's household in con- 
sequence of the famine. The law of increase which we shall 
assume is that of a doubling of the people every twenty years—a 
rate which is not so great as that which Humboldt asserts to take 
place in parts of Mexico (a doubling every nineteen years), and 
certainly not above what the circumstances of the Israelites would 
warrant, Starting, then, with these data, it may be shown, by a 
simple arithmetical calculation, that, as there are nearly eleven 
twenties in 215 years, one of these 1,000 Israelites would hay e 
doubled repeatedly, until, at the Exodus, he had become 2,048 
individuals, and that, therefore, the whole 1,000 original immi- 
grants by that time must have become 2,048,000 persons, men, 
woman, and children, which is the number that Dr. C olenso 
asserts to be both incredible and impossible. Such is an outline of 
the argument of which the “ Layman” says :— 


‘‘ Without having to assume any miraculous agency, any incredible 
number of children to each parent, or any other improbable or impos- 
sible circumstance, the difficulty is sotvep. Nay, we can scarcely 
believe that any difficulty ever existed. We can scarcely see how, 
with so many powerful causes at work to bring about a rapid increase 
of the people, the host who came out of Egypt could well have been 
fewer in number than it was.” 


But however “The Layman” may lay his arguments on the 
Bishop, the latter is not prepared to cry, Hold, enough. He has 
his counter-reply—a denial of the assumption that more than 
seventy souls went down with Jacob into Egypt. He contends 
that there is no word or indication of any such cortége of servants 
having accompanied Jacob into Egypt—that his sons are spoken 
of as feeding their flocks as if no other persons were with them— 
that if Jacob had so many servants he would not have sent his 
darling son Joseph alone in search of his brethren—that none of 
these servants were present to witness the ill-treatment of Joseph 
by his brethren—that nothing is said of any of these servants 
going down with the sons of Jacob into Egypt to buy corn—that 
the whole story implies the contrary—that the eleven sacks of 
corn which they brought home with them would be a very scanty 
supply of food for one year’s consumption of so many starving 
thousands—and that, finally, it is distinctly stated that all who 
went up out of Egypt had come out of the loins of Jacob ; and 
that therefore, for these and his other alleged reasons, his objection 
still holds good. ; 

We must now, ask what is the value to be attached to this 
counter reply ? It is mostly an argument drawn from the silence of 
Scripture. The question, therefore, which we have to consider 
is whether the evidence which has been produced to prove 
that Jacob must have had and have brought with him into Egypt 
a large retinue of servants preponderates, or not, over that derived 
from the silence of part of the narrative as to his having had any. 
We must ask ourselves how far silence of this kind as to servants 
in one set of chapters is a proof of their non-existence if they be 


| actually mentioned in another set, and especially if the circum- 





stances of the case required their presence. If servants are men- 
tioned as being in Jacob’s family at one time, silence respecting 
them afterwards can scarcely be alleged as a proof that he then 
had none, unless some particular cause can be pointed out which 
obliged him to part with them. The famine is the only cause 
sufficient to have produced that result ; but that it actually had 


| that effect is very doubtful. Jacob was invited by Pharaoh to 


bring his household, and, in addition to his flocks and herds, all 


_ that he had (“ thou hast”), and Jacob came into Egypt with all his 
Pharaoh, and, under Joseph’s protection, eating the fat of | — fi ne neeee mene 4 


“seed” distinct from “his sons and daughters, and sons’ sons, 
and sons’ daughters.” The question to be considered, then, is what 
this other “seed” was, and what the “household” included. 
Moreover, since in the wilderness the Israelites had bondmen, 
men-servants, and maid-servants—for rest on the Sabbath for 
whom the Fourth Commandment made special provision—we must 
ask whether it is not likely that this division ef the people into 
freemen and slaves existed from the commencement of the sojourn 
in Egypt. Also there is the case of the Egyptian servant, Jarha 
(1 Chron. ii. 34), to which attention must be drawn, to whom 
Sheshan, a prince of the tribe of Judah, gave his daughter in 
marriage, showing that the incorporation of servants into the 
general mass of the free Israelites was probably no uncommon 
event. Again, as to Jacob’s sons only being mentioned as tending 
their father’s flocks at Shechem (xxxvii. 12), does this imply more 
than superintendence, and may it not be accounted for on the 
principle that what a man does through his servant he does per se? 
Also, though there is no mention of servants accompanying Jacob’s 
sons in their journeys to buy corn in Egypt, does this necessarily 
exclude them? As heads of families, would it not be natural to 
speak of Jacob’s sons as if they were the sole parties present at the 
transactions ; and, after all, may there not have been with them a 
body of servants, with their asses ready to take home to Jacob a 
far more plentiful supply of food than eleven bags of corn could 
be? Is it actually mentioned that there were only eleven ? 
Adopting Bishop Butler’s suggestion that “ it should be a custom 
to lay before people in matters of argument but premises, and 
leave them to draw conclusions for themselves,” we might now 
safely leave the decision of the question in the hands of our readers ; 
but this would not be altogether consistent with our duty and right to 
express an opinion, and point out the result to which the argument 
tends. Now, that result, as to this icular answer to Dr. 
Colenso’s objection, can scarcely be doubtful. The question we 
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are concerned with is, whether he has succeeded in making out a 
clear case of impossibility, or even violent improbability as to the 
number of the Israelites. We think he has not; and that this 
answer is valid enough to prove the possibility and credibility of 
the number. The arguments made use of tend fairly enough to 
prove that more than seventy-five people, many of them “ seed ” 
of Jacob, and others his servants, who, by intermarriage, might 
afterwards have become true Israelites, went down with Jacob 
into Egypt, and that there may possibly have been a thousand such 
immigrants. Also the rate of increase assumed (a doubling every 
twenty years) is within human experience, and quite possible. 
These considerations combined are sufficient to establish the possi- 
bility of the increase ; and that being done, there remains nothing 
more to be proved ; and Dr. Colenso’s objection is so far over- 
thrown. But again, if it thus breaks down under the natural cir- 
cumstances of the case, how much more must it do so, when con- 
fronted with the proved credibility of the miraculous character of 
the events, and the testimony of Jesus Christ himself as to the 
truth of the Old Testament history ? The answer, therefore, in any 
case, as establishing credibility in opposition to an allegation of 
incredibility must, in our opinion, be considered by any candid 
inquirer, a perfectly valid argument. 

Tn our next article we shall consider two other modes of answering 
this objection, either of them sufficient to prove, in the same 
manner as the above, the only proposition with which we are 
concerned, namely, that there is neither incredibility nor impos- 
sibility in the history. 

Ist. That adopted by Drs. M‘Caul and Gresswell and by Judge 
Marshall of Nova Scotia, and starting from the Bishop’s position, 
that the Israelites must be considered purely as the descendants 
of Jacob and his twelve sons. 

2nd. That which proceeds on the supposition that there is an 
error in the numbers, and would reduce them to a tenth, or there- 
abouts, adopted in Mr. Drew’s reply, and having the sanction of 
the names of Bishop Watson and Dr. Adam Clarke. 

The first of these has the advantage of commencing from a 
common point of agreement with the Bishop. The latter, if it can 
be established, has the far greater advantage of answering twelve 
objections with one argument, and by a single blow cutting off the 
heads of this African Hydra, which has spread such consternation 
throughout the British Isles. 








FINE ARTS. 


A PAINTER AMONG THE ICEBERGS. 


In these days, when our Exhibition walls are covered with con- 
ventionalities and commonplace productions of every kind in art, 
it is really quite refreshing to stand before that most original 
picture of iceberg scenery by Mr. Church, which is now exhibited 
at the German Gallery in Bond-street. It is the same enlarged and 
noble view of Nature in her grandest aspects, which we admired 
so much in the painter's pictures of “The Falls of Niagara,” 
“The Heart of the Andes,” and one or two other fine landscapes 
upon the same scale, which left on us a strong impression of beauty 
and great artistic merit. We shall not pretend to say that 
Mr. Church’s style is free from the singular fault in all American 
painters of landscape of giving too much attention to minute detail, 
w peculiarity which is the more remarkable when the great charac- 
teristic of the subject is its magnificent extent of view, and the 
native grandeur of the vast mountain forms and the bold sweep of the 
wide flowing rivers. The foreground of “ The Heart of the Andes,” 
of which there is an engraving in the same room with the Iceberg 
picture we are about to describe, is so minutely studied that almost 
every leaf may be made out distinctly. True as this is to nature in 
one sense, it is untrue in the effect it produces upon the mind ; it 
rouses the attention to imitations which have only to be strictly 
compared with the real objects (and this is not an unreasonable 
test of such work) to be felt as ridiculously mean and feeble. 
Not so, however, the broader aspects of the picture, which set at 
detiance all attempts at copying ; just as it is impossible for a por- 
trait-painter to put in each dimple of the passing smile, each shade 
of thought and feeling that plays upon the features like a gleam 
of light across the landscape. Still, such painters as Mr. Church, 














picturesquely arranged and founded strictly on the studies made 
on the spot. There is, however, an admirable adherence to the 
great canon in art, “ celare artem,” to be observed in the picture ; 
the spectator never supposes but that he is standing upon a Berg 
and looking seaward towards the distant purply line where the 
sunny sky and ocean touch, so naturally has every form been 
studied. The sea comes flowing gently into a bay locked in with 
enormous mountains of ice that looks like opal and pearl, with 
here and there a bright blue vein of lapis lazuli. The ice is hollowed 
in places by the waves, and the thawing process forming the most 
fantastic grottoes and hiding-places for the mermaids. Indeed the 
whole air of the picture is wonderfully fairy-like, what with the 
lovely transparent green of the sea, and what with the varied 
tints of the bergs, and the snow sparkling in the light of the bright 
sky like diamond dust, nothing more poetic and suggestive can be 
imagined. 








THE EXHIBITION OF WOOD-CARVINGS. 


Woop-carvine is an art which has had but few practisers 
amongst us, only the elder Rogers and one or two others are 
famous for their superior skilfulness of execution and design. 
On the Continent every ancient church and house is rich in woed- 
carved decorations, but these are chiefly the works of artists whose 
eras have long since passed away. Our own cathedrals, too, are 
sumptuously decorated with antique stalls and screens. But, at 
the present time, wood-carving only exists in England as a fanciful 
and desultory art. 

The exhibition of wood-carvings now open in the rooms of the 
Society of Arts, though small, and not at all remarkable as a whole 
for power of thought or execution, will, from the principles on 
which it has been founded and the views it purports to en- 
courage, do much, it is to be hoped, to bring wood-carving into 
notice and popular favour. In the execution of the human figure 
all the exhibitors have failed without exception ; but one small, 
sweetly-executed head, a chubby child’s,—Mr. Rumford’s “ rose- 
bud,”"—is a gem of charming conception and tenderness of 
handling. 

The novelty of the system on which this exhibition is founded is 
that, instead of offering prizes for designs for works, as on former 
occasions has been the practice, the Society of Arts and the Society . 
of Wood-carvers have combined to offer prizes for works produced 
either from an original design by the carver, or from a copy of a 
known’ design, or tor works that may be the joint production of a 
designer and one or more carvers. 

As these exhibitions are to be continued, it is to be hoped that 
architects will be induced to take an interest in them, and to send 
specimens of the works produced for them during the year, or 
photographs of works completed. If architects would thus favour- 
ably incline towards the many excellences and capabilities wood- 
carving presents, they would of themselves be sufficient to produce 
a new and flourishing branch of industry which many ordinary 
trades would soon take up to extend and commercially develope. 
On the Continent wood-carving in churches, and even in domestic 
houses is still very largely used, but modern English architecture 
seemingly ignores altogether its aid. Doorways and gates of great 
beauty are frequent in Continental buildings, and for such objects 
it achieves an elegant and appropriate ornamentation. 

In an artistic point of view the present exhibition is but passable. 
There is a general want of breadth of design and of conception in 
the productions, and in many a want of usefulness and appropriate- 
ness. The greatest freedom of workmanship is displayed in Mr. 
Rogers’s group of dead game, with branches of oak, blackberry, and 
ferns. This stands in bold and praiseworthy opposition to the 
fine manipulation, but less werful design, of a somewhat similar 
group by Mr. Kendall and his assistants. 

The numerous birds by Mr. Perry show a vast deal of perse- 
verance and manual dexterity, but the results are not worthy of the 
time and labour, while the defects of the stuffed specimens from 
which they have been modelled are strikingly apparent. In respect 


to utility—one of the most important features in the re 
application of wood-carving—the four panels by Mr. Kepping 


stand pre-eminent. The closer we examine them the more we are 


| convinced that the artist had entered into his design, and knowing 


standing clear from the old trammels of the schools, which pos- | 


sibly he may have been fortunate enough never to have felt, claim 
our warmest interest as men of original genius, to whom we must 
look with far more lively hope for the future of art than to the 
pedants of the profession. A glance round the landscapes of the 
Academy Exhibition is not particularly encouraging to the pros- 
pects of that branch of art, but if we look at this iceberg picture 
we cannot fail to perceive that the artist has been impelled by 
some feeling for his art a little more poetic and ennobling. A man 
must be touched with something of the sacred fire, when he can 
charter a schooner of 250 tons and start on a regular expedition of 
peril and adventure, to make a study of the frozen mountains of 
the wild ocean of the north. This Mr. Church did in 1859, and 
happily returned with his friend Mr. Noble, a companion enthusiast, 
who filled his portfolio with word-paintings, which have already 
made our acquaintance in a volume, bearing the title “ After 
Icebergs with a Painter.” The wild and stormy coast of Labrador 
was chosen as the resort of the painter, and the picture we have 
now an opportunity of seeing is presented, not as an actual view 


of any particular scene amongst the icebergs, but as a composition 


what he wanted to do, had the full capacity of doing it. The 
texture of the lobster-shell, the scales of the fish, the cords of the 
net, the ruggedness of the coral, were thoroughly felt and keenly 
executed. But the isolation of these panels is disagreeable. We 


| want the accessories,—the mind unconciously asks for the whole 


design, and the visitor passes on unsatisfied. 

A small arabesque panel, by Mr. Leach, is an excellent example 
of true surface decoration for cabinet work. The lines are free, and 
the artist shows the greatest skill in his treatment of surfaces, 
the effects of light and shade produced, and an unusual amount of 
delicate feeling in the execution of those abstract qualities of work- 
manship which display the power of the artist’s mind. 

Mr. Winfield’s bracket is a true application uf a substantial 
design to an object requiring strength and solidity, and makes 
strikingly glaring the mistake of Mr. Perry in selecting delicately 
carved birds and leaves. 

There is a fitness of purpose in wood-carving as in everything 
else, and while minute and elaborate work may be admirable in a 
casket—a valuable case for valuable contents—it is out of all place 
in a book-stand, which could never be used without danger or 
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destruction to delicate ornamentation. We may commend Mr. 
Baylis for the one, but we cannot Mr. Heath for the — it 
To return to the practical object of the exhibition, the — 
encduragement for wood-carvers must come from our architects an 
cabinet-makers if wood-carving 1s to he raised, as we hope it may, 
into an important industry. Our architects alone, in the — 
of doors, could give work to a generation of carvers. Open pane ri 
backed by glass, might be appropriately and advantageously used, 
and if the glass were set as a window capable of opening, a means 
of admitting air to our houses would be furnished that in hot 
weather would be exceedingly agreeable. Mr. Henley’s panel is 
a convincing proof what improvement might be made in doors, 
windows, and many other portions of our domestic habitations. 


From the lateness of the period at which it was adopted, the 
new system of prefering works to designs has not been so well 
matured as we may expect to see it on a future occasion ; but 
sufficient benefit has been already perceived, to have induced the 
Society of Arts to extend it to their proposed exhibitions of 
bronze, porcelain, terra-cotta, ivory, and, we believe, needlework. 

Another exhibition of wood-carvings will be held next year, 
which will give ample time for artists to prepare, and when 
the deficiencies of the present exhibition will doubtless not be 
repeated, while the more the system is developed the more im- 

ortance it seems likely to attain. Already a new phase has 
oon given to it by the proposal to extend it to prizes for the 
works of apprentices—the plan being to put forward photographs 
of some standard work which the apprentices are to produce from, 
so that in this way a comparative test of their abilities will be 
obtained. This is a class of knowledge much to be desired, 
as a large number of corporations, both in London and the 
country, are of a charitable nature, and bind youths of fourteen 
to various industries ; many of these, as well as others directly 
bound by their parents, there is little doubt are much neglected, 
and will be so while no tests exist for ascertaining their pro- 
ficiency in their different trades. 








MUSIC. 


Ar an interval of three weeks from the production of “ Faust” 
at Her Majesty's Theatre, that is, on Thursday week, the same 
opera was given at the Royal Italian Opera, under the title of 
“ Faust e Margherita,” with a splendour of decoration and scenic 
effect which has never been surpassed by this establishment, and 
of course, therefore never equalled by any other. Not forgetting 
the market scene in “ Masaniello,” the cloister scene in “‘ Robert,” 
the coronation and the skating scene in the ‘“‘ Prophéte,” and other 
grand spectacular displays at the Royal Italian Opera, “ Faust” 





may be pronounced fully equal to any of the gorgeous productions | 


of Mr. Gye’s lavish management. Of the music we have little to 
add to our remarks on its first production at Her Majesty's Theatre. 
Further hearing and acquaintance with the score confirm our 
previous impression, that it is the work of a thoughtful, accom- 
plished, and conscientious master, whose genius is of a contem- 
plative rather than a dramatic or impulsive nature. The pervading 
effect of the music is that of an agreeabie tranquillity ; there is 
seldom any stimulus or excitement even in the most stirring 
situations—the strongest exception perhaps being in the duel trio, 
but here M. Gounod’s obligations to Meyerbeer (slightly observable 
in other portions of his work) are very apparent, reminding us 
strongly of the “ Huguenots.” In characterization, however, M. 
Gounod cannot be accused of imitating his model, as neither in 
this trio nor elsewhere is there any subtle distinction between the 
music of Mephistopheles and that of his human companions. 


Indeed it is impossible not to feel a certain monotony resulting 


from the sameness of style pervading the music of the various 
characters throughout a work of such length ; and charming and 


elegant as Gounod’s style certainly is, this want of individual | 


characterization is a defect in an opera of such pretensions on a 
subject which so eminently admits of differences of dramatic 
treatment. There is a vagueness and haziness in the form of his 
movements which would seem to argue him somewhat of a disciple 
of the Wagner theory, in antagonism to the clearness of form and 
symmetry of co resi preserved by the great masters in the 
different pieces, whether airs, duetts, trios, quartetts, &c., of which 
an opera consists. The result is that, although frequently charmed 
by detached phrases of unquestionable grace and beauty, we are 
seldom clearly impressed with the design of a perfect whole. So 
much of protest is rendered necessary by the exaggerated and 
indiscriminate eulogy which has been bestowed on the work in some 
quarters, hailing it as though it were another “ Fidelio,” “ Don 
Giovanni,” or “ Freyschiitz.” Although not up to this exceptional 
standard, however, it certainly is a refined and thoughtful work of 
art, and its tranquillity is welcome after so much music of the 
spasmodic school as we have lately been accustomed to. Of the 
performartce of the work at the Royal Italian Opera it would be 
impossible to speak too highly. The Margaret of Madame Miolan- 
Carvalho is, of course, a thorough embodiment of the composer's 
intention, the part having been written for her and studied under M. 
Gounod’s supervision. The part of Faust is scarcely so well suited 


to Signor Tamberlik as some other more demonstrative characters | 


in which that great artist’s declamatory powers have fuller scope. 
Signor Tamberlik excels rather in the heroic and the passionate 
styles than in that level grace which is the chief characteristic of 
M. Gounod’s music. He invests the character, however, with a 





nobility of bearing and an intensity of musical expression which 
quite equal if they do not exceed the composer's intention. 
The Mephistopheles of M. Faure is a very clever performance. 
Kither as an actor or a singer M. Faure might take his 
stand as a finished artist; but combining as he does excel- 
lence in both capacities, M. Faure is one of the most valuable 
members of the Royal Italian Opera company. His acting 
and bye-play throughout are full of picturesque and — 
power without being overstrained. Madame Nantier-Di iée 
sang most expressively as Siebel, introducing a new song composed 
specially for her by M. Gounod. Signor Graziani, as Some 
displayed more histrionic power in the duel scene than 1s usua 
with this artist ; while the small part of Wagner was well filled 
by Signor Tagliafico, and that of Marta efficiently represented by 
Mdlle. Lustani. We have already alluded to the stage splendours 
of this version of “Faust.” Mr. W. Beverley has produced 
some scenery which may vie with any of his previous efforts. The 
studio of Faust, the scene of the Kermesse, the garden scene 
(with its groves and parterres of real flowers and changing effects 
of light and shade), the Gothic cathedral with its change from 
exterior to interior, and the apotheosis of Margaret, are all such 
effects as can only be seen at the Royal Italian Opera. Nor should 
the admirable stage management be forgotten. In the scene of 
the Kermesse, with its crowds and characteristic groups, Mr. Harris 
has been as successful as in any previous piece of stage administra- 
tion. The chorus and orchestra were as perfect and admirable as 
usual, and the excellence of Mr. Costa’s conducting was never 
more manifest than on this occasion. “ Faust e Margherita,” so 
magnificently executed and so splendidly mounted, cannot fail to 
be a lasting attraction at the Royal Italian Opera. ‘“ Don Pasquale” 
was revived on Thursday with Adelina Patti as Norina, Ronconi 
as Doctor Malatesta, and Naudin as Ernesto. 


At Her Majesty’s Theatre Mr. Sims Reeves has been engaged, 
chiefly to represent Sir Huon in the forthcoming revival of 
“Oberon.” Mr. Reeves made his first appearance, however, on 
Tuesday, as Edgardo in “ Lucia di Lammermoor.” 


The Monday Popular Concerts have closed this week for the 
season, the occasion being for the benefit of the director, Mr. 
Arthur Chappell. Herr Leopold Auer was the violinist, Signor 
Piatti the violoncellist, Madame Arabella Goddard and Mr. Charles 
Hallé the pianists, and Mr. Sims Reeves, Madame Sainton Dolby, 
and Miss Banks the vocalists—so that the concert was of special 
excellence. 

Mr. Charles Hallé’s interesting pianoforte recitals terminated on 
Friday week with, as usual, a miscellaneous selection, having no 
historical or connected purpose, but being an exemplification of 
finished mechanical performance in various and opposite schools 
of the art. 


At the concert of the Royal Academy of Music on Saturday 
last, the usual distribution of prizes took place ; when silver medals 
were awarded to Miss Zimmermann and Mr. Prentice Ridley, and 
bronze medals to Miss Fanny Armytage and Mr. H. R. Kyers. 
Miss Zimmermann has long been conspicuous among the students 
of this institution for her admirable talents as a pianist and her 
general musical attainments. 








SCIENCE. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM COLLECTIONS. 


Tue recent vote in Parliament against the purchase of the late 
International Exhibition buildings has raised anew the question, 
What is to be done with our national Natural History collections ! 
The real topic is, however, a wider one than this—it is essentially 
whether natural history science shall be advanced in our day in 
the same strict, powerful, and useful manner as commerce, the 
arts of peace, and the spread of intelligence have necessitated and 
caused in the domains of the physical sciences. 

There seems some fatality in the way science subjects are 
brought forward and treated by our Government, and this last 
effort, more than any other, seems particularly unfortunate, or 
fortunate—for which adjective shall be ultimately applied will 
depend on what will be done, and the time within which what is 
to be done shall be accomplished. 

The means of acquiring natural history objects during the past 
fifty years will possibly not be equalled during the fifty years to 
come. Foreign lands are being thickly peopled by white men, 
and native birds, beasts, and aborigines are being slowly, but surely 
driven out ; while commerce has long been actively preying on many 
kinds of living beings, so that many objects that were plentiful 
in our childhood are already becoming or have become rare or 
very scarce. And if it be urged that the spread of mankind will 
bring abundance of new things to light, it is equally essential 
we should take some pains to preserve examples of those which 
are passing away. Civilization is so rapidly extending, excluding 
so many classes of natural objects from its path, that time has 


| absolutely become an essential element in the question of extend- 


ing the area for the exhibition of our national collections, and a 
further delay, of five, ten, or fifteen years in obtaining the requisite 
means will be a positive retardation of natural history science for 
that period, for what is most wanted in that great branch of know- 
ledge is the means of investigating points and. topics beyond the 


_ capability of individual means. 
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It is not easy in any branch of even the most practical of 
sciences, to point out the utility of investigating any untouched or 
abstract subject ; still more difficult is it in respect to natural 
history to show at once or pointedly the absolute utility and neces- 
sity of any special investigation ; we must be content to advocate 
its general spread and extension upon the broad principle that the 
development of every kind of knowledge is beneficial to the welfare 
and progress of the human race. One thing is certain: individual 
investigations must always be more or less confined to small objects. 
Men may study butterflies and other insects, and form as large 
and important collections as a nation ; a traveller could very well 
take up the study of small beasts ; and a gentleman in his man- 
sion, or a clerk in his cottage, could find room for some hundreds 
of birds. Entomology and ornithology may be deemed within the 
limits of household sciences ; but even in these, sections, special 
groups, or portions must almost necessarily be selected and the 
efforts of the individual collector restricted to them. 

When we come to deal with the larger mammals and the “ great 
monsters” of the deep, or with the stony relics of the great reptiles 
of geological ages, size and extent of room for display become 
so necessary that, without such means, nothing whatever can be 
done. It may not be easy to find imperative reasons for the study 
of the Cetacea or Proboscidea—such a study cannot be urged as 
essential to the welfare of a kingdom, or a neglect of it decried as 
an injury to its people ; the knowledge obtained by it might not 
increase by a fraction our commerce, as the absence of that know- 
ledge would not diminish our wealth ; but if the study of weasels, 
lions, wolves, oxen, monkeys, and antelopes be of any value what- 
ever, the study of the larger whales and elephants cannot be said 
to have less importance, interest, or utility. Whales are fast dying 
out, or being destroyed, and although we are supplying the place 
of their oils and fats with materials from the mineral world, no 
one would dare to say a minute study of the anatomy and natural 
history of their class would not furnish some absolute practical 
knowledge of general utility to mankind. 

What, again, can our best naturalists tell about elephants? 
Can any one decide the questions as to the relationships or dis- 
tinctions between those of Asia and those of the continent of India, 
or those of Siam ; between those of Ceylon and those of Sumatra ; 
orthe elephants of Sumatra and those of Siam, the Singalese and the 
Indian? Walk through the British Museum galleries and you 
will see a badly-stuffed African baby of three months old, a youth- 
ful Indian under two years, where from nobody knows ; and there 
are said to be some dry or damp bones down in the vaults ; of what 
species or of how many individuals perhaps, too, nobody knows. 

But “ nobody knows” is not the answer expected from naturalists, 
and not the class of answer Englishmen usually give, or that they 
think creditable to their nation. . 

We cannot say what would be the practical good of a settlement 
of these elephant questions, but we know perfectly well that they 
can never be answered until plenty of space be afforded for the 
display of all the specimens we can obtain of the great beasts thai 
constitute the class of Pachyderms. This much, however, can be 
distinctly asserted, that the interest of such an investigation would 
extend beyond the bounds of natural history, for it would form an 
important element in an highly-interesting discussion in geology, 
whether Ceylon ever was united with India, or whether, in the past 
ages and differing conditions of our earth, it formed part of a great 
continent now destroyed or submerged in the Indian Ocean. 

Natural history and the abstract sciences, like the fine arts, 
flourish best in times of peace and prosperity ; and the splendid 
position and prosperity of our country are such at this moment, that 
no hindrance exists to the full development of all that can make us 
great in knowledge and in every branch—even the least useful and 
most «xsthetical—of knowledge. After all the wrong-doing and 
errors that have been committed in the names of science and the 
national collections, it would be well almost if we could cast by- 
gones to the winds, and begin anew. 

The execrable design of the Exhibition buildings, their utter 
want of fitness for any permanent display of natural-history speci- 
mens, and the insecurity of any such collections placed on large 
open wooden galleries, subject at any time to inextinguishable eon- 
flagration, combined with the detestably unsightly external appear- 
ance, in particular of the northern portion, which it was proposed 
to devote to natural-history purposes, makes it a matter of rejoicing, 
rather than regret, that a place so inimical to the higher reputation 
of our country for the possession of any amount of taste and skill 
should be swept from the face of the earth. The only possible 
favour with which naturalists and the public could have regarded 
its purchase could but have arisen from the means even an ugly 
and inconvenient building would have afforded for making an 
important and immediate advance in a and science. 

Where the subject should have begun years ago is where, 
perhaps, we should begin again now. Can England afford, and 
ought she to have a National Museum, suitable to her rank and 
position amongst nations? This was the first point to have 
debated and settled. It is so still. If the Government, members 
of Parliament, and the public at large are agreed that England 
should possess such a national collection as should be a fitting 
symbol of her standing, then the question should be decided where 
is the best and most fitting place for its location. 

The present British Museum has not been formed on any given 
plan or system, but has come together—even the very cases were 
not made for the walls and floors they occupy. Hundreds of 
pounds have been expended on elaborate cabinets, where cheaper 
materials might have been as effectual ; thousands of pounds have 
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been compacted into dark and useless vaults and inordinately 
massive walls, when lighter, less costly, and equally incombustible 
fabrics might, as the new Reading-room eloquently shows, have 
been constructed of ribs and sheets of iron. 

If, however, we once decided we ought to have a national collec- 
tion suitable to our national greatness, we could never postpone its 
full accomplishment on the ground that our finances could not 
afford it. Neither is the question of cost one of whether the 
nation will supply the funds, but whether any Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will be found bold enough or independent enough to 
ask for the necessary sum to give us the best possible collection in 
the best possible place. 

Perhaps no one will dispute that the site of the present Museum 
in Bloomsbury is of all others the most convenient and most 
advantageous, and the comparison of visitors to the British and 
South Kensington Museums is no criterion of difference of popular 
favour and estimation. If the latter have the higher numbers they 
may be readily accounted for by the evening admissions, and the 
exertions made to tempt the visits of the public by special exhibi- 
tions of loans of works of antiquity and art. 

As to the British Museum, half and more than half its treasures 
are undisplayed, and those that are open to the eyes of visitors are 
so densely packed and so baldly displayed, as to be all but unin- 
telligible to the mass, and all but useless to naturalists, if they 
be not aided by the friendly use of the keys by the heads of 
departments. No one can possibly study many portions of the 
mammalian and ornithological collections as the specimens are 
exhibited in the cases. So deeply and so densely crowded are 
oxen, antelopes, and sheep, that the legs of one individual cannot 
be optically separated, except on close inspection, from the body 
of another ; while to the deluded eyesight of the observer, the head 
of a fourth and the tail of a fifth appear at a little distance off as if 
appended to the body and limbs of a third. An ordinary sized 
sheep measures at least three feet, and stands two feet and a half 
in height ; an ox eight feet in length, and five in height ; the Blaue 
Bock is 5 feet 8 inches, and 4 feet in height; and some of the 
antelopes are 3 feet 6 inches, by 4 feet high. Animals there are 
in each of these classes larger and smaller; but in one wall-case 
that we measured, 26 feet long, by 3 feet high, and 3 feet deep, 
containing 702 cubic feet of space, there were packed ninety-eight 
specimens of those animals, the allotment of space being only seven 
cubic feet for each. 

The other mammalian cases are just as bad or worse, and years of 
ingenuity must have been spent on the stowing of these specimens, 
—the result transcends anything that M. Chenu, the famous 
Parisian prince of packers, ever attained to. In the Bird Gallery 
the parrot-case is an equal curiosity. An ordinary parrot measures 
14 inches by 4 inches ; a parroquet 2 feet by the same thickness 
and breadth of body; and yet within the limits of 14 feet by 
8 feet by 1 foot 6 inches, five hundred and twenty specimens, each 
perched on a stand four inches high, with a square base of four 
inches at least, are stowed away, but in such a deceptive manner 
that possibly ignorant rustics may return to their country homes 
with the delusions that there are parroquets with three tails, and 
grey parrots in an heraldic-eagle-like condition of double-headed- 
ness. 

It has been said that Professor Owen advocates South Ken- 
sington as an eligible site, contrary to the general opinion of other 
eminent naturalists. But such is scarcely right. Murchison, 
Brodie, Bell, Gould, Waterhouse, Gray, and many more, conscious 
that Bloomsbury was best for situation, but equally convinced that 
Government would not ask for funds sufficient to obtain there a 
large area, were disposed to restrict the demand for space, and to 
maintain the advantage of situation. Owen’s calculation of ulti- 
mate requirements in that respect have, however, by every succes- 
sive investigation, been more and more fully borne out, and instead 
of standing alone as he did at first in his opinion, he has nowa 
strong body of supporters, and the necessity of an ultimate large 
amount of superficial area, whether of absolute ground or of suc- 
cessive floorage, will scarcely be disputed. Acting on this comvic- 
tion, Professor Owen has asked for that space anywhere the 
Government or the nation will grant it. If the best space be too 
costly in Bloomsbury, he is content to accept it at Kensington. 
Most accommodating of men, he will take it anywhere he ean get 
it. To get it anywhere is all he wants. 

If it be futile to raise again a contest for Bloomsbury, and some- 
thing must be done with the South Kensington purchase, let this be 
decided at once. The progress of science and knowledge is the 
real ground upon which all that is to be done should be asked for 
and based, and there should be as little delay as is consistent with 
due deliberation, for every year of passiveness is a loss to the 
world of valuable labours. 

Having determined the plan, and obtained the primary useful 
accommodation, architectural embellishments and details of orna- 
mentation can be carried out systematically upon any predetermined 
design, with all the care, patience, skill, costliness, and magnifi- 
cence that the most fastidious may consider equal to our national 
greatness. 





STEAM FIRE-ENGINES. 


InsuRAncE offices, it has been said, like fires, on the ground that 
they alarm people and bring an influx of customers ; but so gigantic 
a loss as was incurred in the great Tooley-street conflagration, of 
two years ago,—which really burnt itself out under fortunate 
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circumstances rather than was in any way arrested,— combined 
with the loss of that faithful old officer who had for so many years 
gone on so contentingly for his employers with his peaceful and 
unprogressive routine, alarmed their directors by the magnitude of 
the peril it put before them ; for, practically, it established the 
extent of the danger to which the public were hourly exposed, and 
the losses that at any moment might be incurred by the offices 
themselves, though the outbreak of a fire was altogether beyond all 
the available means their brigade possessed for it suppression. 
But since the death of Mr. Braidwood the subject of steam fire- 
engines has been gradually receiving more and more attention, 
until now it seems to have at last obtained, or to be ina fair way of 
obtaining, that recognition and consideration it so fully and really 
merits. Our houses and buildings have been gradually increased 
in size, as year after year has seen their erection, while up to 
recently nothing had been done to augment the capacity of our 
land fire-engines to grapple with the increased volumes of flame 
which these larger-sized buildings in times of conflagration generate 
and so fearfully roll forth. We had read and heard long ago of 
powerful steam fire-engines in America, but we saw in our own 
streets the old hand-engines which the late Superintendent of the 
Fire Brigade was so exclusively attached to, and these we still see 
in use and forming still the main means of extinguishing, or rather 
playing with, those larger and more terrible fires which, fortunately, 
only rarely and casually occur. 


The great fire of Tooley-street, however, only left the minds of | 


the insurance directors in a state of utter stagnation, and it is to 
the perseverance and energy of Captain Shaw and the association 
with his efforts of the Duke of Sutherland, some of our most 
eminent engineers, and other gentlemen of rank, influence, and 
practical ability, that the recent important improvements in steam 
fire-engines are due, and a momentous impetus to their manu- 
facture has been given by the late trials at the Crystal Palace. 

Before, however, we enter into any questions about the com- 
peting engines and their prizes, or the reasons for the precise rules 
of competition laid down by the Fire-engines Trial Committee, 
something of the history of steam-fire engines, the principles of 
their construction, and the work to be done by them, should 
be thoroughly understood, not merely as a matter of curiosity or 
entertainment, but as of essential necessity for comprehending the 
importance of the late trials, and the respective merits and demerits, 
successes or failures of the competitors. 

One thing strikes the mind in the most forcible manner in every 
new phase of the multifarious investigations to which the practical 
man has, in the necessity of his avocations, to turn. It is the vast 
amount of thought, the closeness of the reasoning, and the aptness 
of experiments which have of late years been, and are in every 
day's advance being, brought to bear on every subject of practical 
utility. It is not quite two hundred years ago that the leather hose 
was first attached to a fire-engine to throw a stream of water from 
the engine on to the fire ; and up to the close of the past century 
fire-engines were filled by manual labour with buckets, As engines 
became more numerous, the engrossment of the water-supply from 
a stand-pipe or pump was objected to, and the water was let run 
freely into cisterns made by pulling up the roadway, and thence 
drawn by suction-pipes into the various engines engaged. It was 
not, however, until after more than twenty years that the simple 
expedient of portable canvas dams, at present in use, was adopted. 
So with the introduction of steam fire-engines. The first was made 
in England in 1830, by Mr. Braithwaite, and was worked at the 
burning of the Argyle Rooms. The Americans then took up the 
subject ; and in 1840 Captain Ericcson obtained the New York 
gold medal for an engine constructed mainly on Mr. Braithwaite’s 

lan. 

Messrs. Shand and Mason were the first to renew the manufac- 
ture of steam fire-engines in this country, their first being con- 
structed for the Russian Government in 1858. Messrs. Merry- 
weather, Mr. Roberts of Millwall, and Messrs. Easton, Amos, and 
Co., have since made serviceable engines. 

When Captain Shaw took command of the late Mr. Braidwood’s 
machines, he found only one old steam fire-engine amongst them ; 


of this he made such good and frequent use as to satisfy the | 


proprietors of the Fire Brigade Establishment not only of the 
utility, but the necessity, of the general introduction of steam fire- 
engines. But within the short period that modern attention has 
been earnestly devoted to the subject, more perfect knowledge of 
exact principles and the intimate action of every department of a 
fire-engine has been gained than in all the previous hundred and 
fifty years together. 

Water has always been regarded as the antagonistic element to 
fire ; and although other methods have been suggested and tried, 
none have never been brought into general—and only a few rarely 
into casual—use ; while water, from its abundance, and the readiness 
with which it is obtainable and applicable, always has been, as it 
always will be, the main practical means of extinguishing con- 
flagrations and preventing their spread. 

The throwing of a powerful jet of water direct to the seat of fire 
is, therefore, the first, chief, and proper aim in the construction of 
all fire-engines. 

The more diregtly we can project the jet of water upon the seat 
of the fire the better evidently the effect we shall produce. Not 
only this, but every drop of water poured into a burning building, 
does either good or harm. It does good if it puts out fire ; harm if 
it falls upon and damages the property around. 

There is no difference of loss to the owner whether his property 
be charred by the flames or sodden and spoiled. by the wasted 
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water of a scattering stream. The ooject, then, of a Sreengine is 
to throw a jet in as compact and direct a manner for as long a 
distance as possible; we say as possible, because every jet, every 
stream has its definite limit of projection, according to its size, no 
matter what the force, what the velocity with which it is projected. 

It is also evident that water cannot be directly projected upon 
the seat of fire except in a continuous stream. The to-an -fro 
action of a pump necessarily produces intermittent jerks of 
water, propelled with ever-varying force, and consequently never 
permanent in direction, while it 1s found in practice that even a 
loose valve will communicate its tremulous motion to the hand 
of the fireman directing the hose-pipe towards the fire. This 
intermittent action is obviated by an air-chamber. Into the 
bottom of a metal chamber, containing at its upper part more or 
less air, the pumps deliver their water. The impulses of the 
pump-strokes are thus received on a cushion of air, which by 
its general equalized pressure forces the water on through the 
throw-pipe in an even and continuous stream ; but this stream, 
when projected as a free jet away from the nozzle of the hose, has 
to encounter the resistance of the air in its passage, and an element 
of resistance comes in here, at this part of the course of the water 
which does not occur in its even, unresisted passage through 
the conveying pipe. ‘This reflection makes it obvious that 
the method of testing fire-engines hitherto in use—that of 
filling tanks by inserting their hoses into them—is_ essentially 
and radically wrong. The filling of a tank in such a 
manner merely shows the capacity of the engine to lift so 
much water, while to project so much free water from one point to 
another, as from the nozzle of the hose-pipe to the seat of a fire, is 
to throw a mass of water against and through a resisting medium 
—a very different operation indeed. , 

In this respect the rules of the late trials were very stringent, 
and very properly so, for not only is a strict attention to this 
difference essential and at the root of all improvements that can be 
made in the construction of fire-engines, but it is of the greatest 
importance to all buyers of steam or other fire-engines, for 
the common plan of fire-engine makers of exhibiting the 
capabilities of their engines by first throwing a small quarter or 
half-inch jet to a distance of a hundred or two hundred feet, and 
then removing the jet-nozzle and filling a tank containing so many 
gallons in so many minutes by the direct insertion of the hose, is 
inherently deceptive. We cannot put the end of the hose directly 
on the seat of fire, but, under the direction of a man standing at 
the nearest or most available point we must project a stream across 
the intervening space. The differences of these principles are so 
evident that it seems almost childish to dwell upon them, and ye 
the trial last year in Hyde-park was the first occasion on which 
they have been insisted on, while they have been either entirely 
overlooked or designedly ignored by the generality of makers. 

As the steadiness of the stream projected is an essential qualifi- 
cation, the proper construction, position, and action of the air- 
chamber are also fundamental considerations. If the cushion of 
air becomes exhausted, the jerks of the pumps will cease’to be 
arrested, and the jet will necessarily become intermittent. 

Practically, it is found that the air is lost with the continued 
action of the engine. In the old globular chambers the commo- 
tion of the water was so great and so unopposed in that parti- 
cular form of chamber, that the air was commingled with the 
water to a very great extent, and the outpassing stream con- 
tained myriads of globules of air that considerably helped the 
tendency of the resistance of the atmosphere to scatter the jet 
in useless spray. Even in the tall vertical cylinder the pressure of 
the water on the air in the chamber tends inversely to force the 
air into the water, and this is done to such an extent according 
to the pressure exerted, that the whole of the air is sooner or later 
entirely absorbed by the water. The proper form for the air- 
chamber is a very much elongated vertical oval tapering at the 
lower end, so that as small a surface of water may be exposed to 
the air-cushion as possible. 

There yet remains a third essential point in the construction of 
fire-engines—their water-lift power. The suction water-lift is of 
course dependent on atmospheric pressure, and, as a rule, 28 feet 
may be taken as the practical maximum. It takes, of course, as 
much power on the part of the engine to create the vacuum as to 
lift the water, and in reality the force employed in this way is so 
much pores taken to raise so much water, and the power thus 
exerted must consequently and necessarily be deducted from the 
power of the engine to throw up a lofty column of water. These 
considerations involve two phases of the Crystal Palace trials—the 
placing of the engines on an elevation above the supply pond, and 
the throwing of the lofty vertical jets which have been spoken of 
with such admiration. 

Suppose an engine runnifig 60 strokes a minute with an 8-inch 
cylinder having an 8-inch stroke, pumping water through a 4-inch 
suction-pipe. Then 60 double strokes of 8 inches will equal 
80 feet as the distance the piston travels per minute, while the 
water in the suction-pipe to supply that pump will have to travel 
four times as fast, or at the rate of 320 feet per minute. The 
velocity and volume of the supply water, or, in other words, the 
dimensions of the supply-pipe, it is evident, therefore, must exert 
an influence on’ the capacity of the engine and on the jet thrown, 
and that much unnecessary resistance and loss of power may occur 
| through injudicions proportions between the suction-pipe and the 





size and power of the engine. 
The chief points beyond those of cost and weight to which the 
| committee directed attention in the late trial, were the rapidity of 
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generating steam, facility of drawing water, the volume of water 


thrown, and the distance to which it could be projected with least 
loss ; the simplicity, durability, and accessibility of the parts of 


the engine itself. 
The committee bave awarded the prizes in the first, or large 


class, to Messrs. Merryweather and Messrs. Shand & Mason, and | 


made honourable mention of Mr. Roberts. In the second class, or 
small engines, the prizes have been gained by Messrs. Shand & 
Mason and Messrs. Lee. 

The encouragement has perhaps hitherto been given rather to 


the small engines than the large, on the grounds that the smaller | 


could be drawn by two horses, and were easily manageable. 
Where steam is applied to one purpose, it can easily 


be adapted to another, and by the combination of a loco- | 


motive power on the principle of Bray’s traction-engines, the 
largest and most ponderous athe Bae could be made readily 
manageable, and only limited in their action by the supply of 
water, while with steam always up they could be at any moment 
available. Of the utility of locomotives on common roads, 
and the valuable application of their principles to a variety 
of purposes, there can be no question ; and as feeders to the lines 
of railway they will yet undoubtedly play an important part, how- 
ever much the development and public appreciation of their quali- 
cations may be retarded by such injudicious and uncalled-for 
restrictions as Sir George Grey, at the instance of Lord Folkestone, 
has so recently imposed against their use in the day time upon the 
highways of Wiltshire. 








THE VENTILATION OF THE LAW COURTS. 


THE necessity of more air is a topic which of late seems to have 
occupied the minds of our judges as well as the minds of less 
important people, for Mr. Justice Mellor has declared he would not 
again sit in the City South Supplemental Court. Whether Justice 
Mellor has really felt the suffocating influence of the carbonic acid 
and other noxious emanations from a dense and heated crowd, or 
has merely been alarmed by visionary forebodings of suffocation or 
apopiexy, produced by contemplating the sufferings of poor dress- 
makers, is of little moment, if any public benefit should arise from 
Justice Mellor’s decision and pertinacity. If other judges were to 
declare and act up to their words not to sit again in some other 
courts, whether they were well ventilated or not, a benefit might be 
obtained by the public in general, and the legal profession in 
particular, not contemplated by our judges in their resolve. 

For those who have business to transact in our metropolitan 
Courts, nothing can be more inconvenient than their distribution 
in districts far apart, as the City, Lincoln’s-inn, and Westminster ; 
and if questions of adaptation, capability, and ventilation, should 
prove, when examined, a ground for the public discussion of the 
arrangements and inconveniences of the present ones, a great move 
would have been made towards that consummation which many 
think to be most desirable—the centralization and connecting 
together in one site of all our metropolitan Law Courts. 

If such a consolidation is to be attained, of all the various 
incidents that could be used as fulcrums for the many levers that 
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It may be rather hard upon the City authorities, after the 
pains they have taken to please one judge, to have his successor 
finding fault with all his predecessor approved of. Human nature 
is, however, perverse, and it certainly is no wonder that if courts 
are constructed more on a stew-pan than on an architectural prin- 
ciple, the over-stewed judges should exhibit occasional crustiness. 

The South Supplemental Court, which Judge Mellor has just 
condemned, is a very fair example. We need scarcely say it has 
had an accidental origin. Its very name implies this. The Supple- 
mental Courts were constructed some seven or eight years ago out 
of ordinary rooms, for the transaction of a certain excess of 


| business from the Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas, which had 
| previously been carried on at much inconvenience in the City 


committee and other rooms, which were neither properly fitted 
nor could be used for such a purpose without interference with 
the Corporation business. The South Supplemental Court was 
originally the Bridge House Comptroller’s Office, with which was 
combined a small amount of yard space. Bounded on all sides 
by walls, there-were no means of getting light for the new court 
but from the roof of the yard area—no means of getting suffi- 
cient elevation for the court itself but by going down with the 
floor ; and only a possibility of letting in one window for access 
of air. In dimensions it is 40 feet long by 30 feet wide and 
16 feet high. As near as possible, one-half is taken by the judge, 


| jury, and counsel ; the other half is for the public, and has five 


rows of benches adapted for the accommodation of eighty persons. 
Taking the judge, officers, counsel, reporters, &¢., at fifty, the 


' court may ke said to be fitted for the presence of 130 persons, 
_ though it is often crowded with many more. 


In estimating its 
cubic contents, we must deduct a depth of 5 feet over half the 


_ area of the room, because only the court portion is sunk 5 feet 


must be applied to obtain the removal of the City and other | 
_ has applied to the Houses of Parliament has been adopted. In 


courts to Westminster—undoubtedly the preferable locality—few 
could possibly be more powerful than proofs of the inadequacy 
and inadaptability of the present courts, and the evidence of the 
impossibility of their proper ventilation. 

Privileges have been very hard to get, no doubt, and certainly 
they are retained with great tenacity, especially, and we are dis- 
posed to say rightly so, by the City authorities. Still the pos- 
session of our Law Courts belongs to no corporation or society ; 
they are, in every sense, national institutions, and ought in every 


below the level of the Guildhall flooring ; and in rough numbers 
we may call its contents 16,200 cubic feet, or 125 cubic feet per 
individual. Even in this estimate, we must bear in mind that 
one moiety, and that the smallest, is more densely crowded, and 
consequently the air in it is more vitiated than in the other. 

We need not dwell here on the proper quantity of air—300 feet 
is the acknowledged minimum for every individual. Such a state 
of things, therefore, necessitates artificial ventilation, and the City 
authorities have conscientiously attempted to make suitable pro- 
vision. But any provision that could be made could not be better 
than a make-shift. The skylight that let in the light was made 
double and open and covered with canvass to keep out the heat of 
the sun, while a coil of steam-heated pipe was placed within it to 
lift out the vitiated air of the court ; the panelling round the room, 
seven feet in height, was set six inches away from the walls, and 
through this interspace a powerful fan in the vaults below, 8 feet 
in diameter and 4 feet in breadth, driven by a 6-horse engine at 
from 60 to 80 revolations a minute, drives air obtained at an 
elevation of 30 feet, through a shaft 7 feet by 5 feet in dimension, 
into the court. In winter the air is warmed by pipes before it is 
allowed to enter, and in summer it is sometimes cooled by ice. 

Perhaps if we except the—we should think too high—elevation 
at which the air is injected into the court, we could not readily 
devise how a better process could be applied under existing condi- 
tions, but no one could contend a court so constructed and so 
ventilated was what an English Law Court should be. 

In the Westminster Courts, the same system which Mr. Gurney 


every available part of the floor, under the seats, in the stairs, are 
perforated plates or lattice-openings for the admission of air over 


_ as large an area as possible ; and this air in summer is cooled by 


way to be constructed and conducted with the utmost regard to | 


public and professional convenience. The very institution of 
travelling circuits by our judges was designed on the principle 
that suitors, witnesses, and others engaged in trials, might not have 
to journey farther than the least possible distances ; might not be 
taken from their homes longer than necessary, nor put to greater 
expenses than could be avoided. The contiguity of the Probate 
and Divorce, Lord Justices, Common Pleas, Exchequer, Queen’s 
Bench, Bail, and other courts at Westminster, and the proximity 
to these of the noble Hall in which witnesses and others in 
attendance can wait, or walk about, presents features of evident 
convenience. 

The other courts in the metropolis are more or less confined in 
space, less adapted for ventilation or for accommodation. Many 
of the inconveniences complained of in most of them are, no doubt, 
fanciful, or of the most temporary character. Tastes differ, and so 
do constitutions ; and judges are, in respect to ventilation and 
accommodation, notably hard to please. One draws his curtains 
and shuts himself in ; another olen more air and the windows 
open. One requires warmth, another coolness. Judge Pollock 
preferred the North Supplemental City Court, and quitted the Old 
Exchequer Court for it ; but Baron Martin would not sit there, and 
went back to the Old Exchequer. 

The existing courts, being more or less the combined results of 
accidental circumstances and temporary adaptations, have been con- 
structed on no proper plan for accommodation nor ventilation ; and 
while it may be justly said the best has been made of circum- 





water-spray, and in winter warmed by a series of metal plates, 
heated by steam-pipes to not more than 90°, so that the air which 
is supplied can never be burnt, while by the very simple method 
of covering some of the plates with cloths, the temperature 
of the air admitted can be accurately regulated—a very essential 
feature in proper ventilation, as it is evident a room of fixed 
dimensions will require very different treatment when there are 
two hundred sect in it, from what it would require if there 
were only fifty. 

It is certain the nearer approach we can make to a natural 
ventilation the better, and taking the cubic contents of a room we 
should determine therefrom the number of persons to be admitted. 
A great deal of the overcrowding of our courts proceeds from 
loiterers. Numbers seek the Guildhall and other free covered 
spaces a shelter from rain and the heat of the summer sun, and 
thence crowd into the galleries and door-ways of the courts. In 
winter, too, large portions of the audiences consist of workmen 
out of employ, who seek the courts for shelter, warmth, and 
amusement. It is evident, then, that in the means of adapting the 
supply of air and its condition to the numbers present in our 
courts, and in having a fair amount of free space in them for every 
individual present, those interested in their ventilation will have 
the best chance of coming nearest to success in that difficult 
attempt—in which the painter in the fable is reported to have so 
miserably failed—of pleasing everybody. 





Tue Annual Congress of the Archwological Institute of Great 
Britain will commence at Rochester on the 28th inst., closing on 
4th August. Rochester presents a centre of archwological attraction. 
Within its boundaries are its fine cathedral and noble castle, the re- 
mains of the city walls, and many ancient dwellings of picturesque or 


stances,it cannot for a moment be contended that our metropolitan | historical interest. In its vicinity are the Knights Templars’ house 
| at Strood, Gundulph’s Hospital at Chatham, the stronghold of the 


courts are what they ought to be. 
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hams at Cowling, the supposed remains of Saxon architecture at 
» amas and Dartford ; Boxley and Malling Abbeys ; the Mote at 
Ightham ; Leeds and Allington Castles ; Old Soar, and Knole, with its 
celebrated assemblage of historical portraits ; the Roman potteries in 
the Upchurch Marshes ; Kits Coty House ; the cromlech at Addington, 
and the semicircle of stones at Coldrum. Amongst the subjects of 
papers in preparation are “ The Life and Times of Gundulph,” by the 
Dean of Chichester; “‘ Early Ecclesiastical History,” by Mr. Stubbs ; 
“ Landing of Crsar in Britain,” by Dr. Guest ; “ Rochester Castle, 
by the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne ; “On the Archeology of Kentish Local 
Names,” by the Rev. J. Harle; “ Examples of Painted Glass in Kent, 
by Mr. Winston; “‘ Sepulchral Brasses,” of which Kent presents an 
unequalled series, by Mr. J. G. Waller. The “Architectural History of 
the Cathedral and Conventual Buildings” has been undertaken by Pro- 
fessor Willis, whose discourses on the cathedral churches visited by the 
Institute in the course of their meetings have been a source of singular 
interest and attraction. A temporary museum will be formed at the 
Corn Exchange. Glazed cases will be provided, and every precaution 
taken for the security of objects entrusted for exhibition, and the ex- 
penses of conveyance will be defrayed by the Society. Special attention, 
it is hoped, will be addressed tothe history of eminent persons in olden 
times, natives of, or resident in, the districts visited by the Society. 
Amongst the names associated with this part of the county of Kent 
are those of Twysden, Sidney, Dering, Wyatt, Manwood, Fin ch, 
Walsingham and Wotton, Lambarde, Somner, Weever, and Plot, 
Francis Thynne, Philipot, Robert Glover, Milles, and Camden the 
honoured Worthy of Kent, specially to be venerated for his devotion 
to monuments and local history. This occasion will also be a 
favourable one for displaying the precious productions of the father of 
English typography, Caxton, a native of the Weald of Kent. 


At the Society’s last meeting, Mr. W. 8S. Walford read a memoir on 
an early inscribed monument found at the Temple church, upon which 
he had succeeded in deciphering the name of Philip de St. ‘Hilaire, 
who flourished at the close of the twelfth century. Sir J. Clarke 
Jervoise stated the existence of extensive vestiges in the ancient forest 
of Bere, in Hampshire; and Mr. Albert Way gave an account of the 
excavation of some singular dwellings on the estates of the Hon. 
W. O. Stanley. The President, Lord Talbot de Malahide, urged the 
importance of investigating even the most obscure vestiges of pre- 
historic times. Mr. Tregellas gave a notice of some early British 
urns and other relics found lately in gravel-pits on Kingston Hill. A 
fine collection of antique terra-cotta and bronze lamps were exhibited 
by Mr. Fortnum, Mr. J. Henderson, and Sir Sibbald Scott, Bart. 


Tue Belgian Government has added 800 francs to the prize offered 
by the Belgian Royal Academy for a new investigation of the con- 
stitution of steel. ‘This prize is, therefore, now 1,400 francs for the 
subject proposed for the Congress of 1864. 


M. BerTranp has figured in the Revue Archeologique of this month 
two beautiful examples of Phoenician jewellery from the excavations 
at Camiros by M. Salzmann, and which are as remarkable for perfec- 
tion of workmanship as well as for the mixture of styles which they 
present. They are coniparable with the finest Ktrnmscan jewellery, 
and seemingly worked by the same processes. 


CoLONEL GREENWOOD disputes the idea of there being more than 
one source of the Nile from Lake Nyanza. He contends that it is a 
principle in physical geography that no lake can have more than one 
outlet, and that this, sinking continually by erosion, prevents any 
tendency to the formation of other channels of escape for the waters 
of the lake. 


Mr. Joun Evans, the well-known antiquary, has engaged a man to 
explore the Moulin-Quignon gravel beds. His workman reports sus- 
picious circumstances in the embedding and finding of the flint im- 
plements he obtained, which Mr. Evans considers confirmatory of his 
former view as to the fabricated nature of those found with the famous 
human jaw, which he also considers should be consigned to oblivion 
on the ground that others of similar character and in the like mineral 
condition occur’at Mesniéres, where they have been found by a work- 
man known to be a seller of forged flint implements, and who occasion- 
ally works at the Moulin-Quignon quarry. 


Dr. Haines, of Grant College, Bombay, describes the occurrence 
in vast quantities of naturally formed carbonate of soda in the 
neighbourhood of Aden. The substance as found contains 50 per 
cent. of natural carbonate, and occurs along the coast, for ten miles 
at least to the east of Aden, in hollows behind high-water mark, 
to which the sea has access by percolation. Its formation is attributed 
to the percolation of the sea-water through the fragments, and pebbles 
of limestone constituting the shingle of the shore, probably by the 
partial interchange of elements between the salt or chloride of sodium 
and the carbonate of lime, givimg rise to the production of chloride of 
calcium and carbonate of soda. It is surmised that the formation of 
carbonate of soda may go on along the whole thousand miles of the 
south-east Arabian coast. With such easy access to shipping a 
profitable trade might arise. The conditions of the separation of the 
carbonate of soda from the chloride of calcium will be a very 
interesting inquiry. 

QUININE and cinchonine have been extracted from samples of the 
bark of ‘the cinchona trees cultivated in India. The bark was from 
trees of two years’ growth, and sent to this country by Mr. M‘Ivor, 
the superintendent of the plantations on the Neilgherry Hills. Mr. 
Howard, who analyzed them, obtained crystals of very white sulphate 
of quinine, as also cinchonine and sulphate of cinchonine; the 
amount of alkaloids obtained being as large as the yield from the 
South American bark of the same age. 


Tue International Association of Social Science will hold its Con- 
gress at Ghent from the 14th to the 19th of September next. The 
meeting is expected to be not less brilliant than that of last year at 
Brussels. 


M. Tutopore Sorrais, a clockmaker at Lisieux, has submitted to 
the French Emperor a new electric telegraph, offering many advan- 











tages. By it messages can be transmitted by the sender in the absenee 
of any receiver. The symbols—traced on paper—are visible imme- 
diately, and the clerk can signal errors without loss of time. The 
Morse instruments, it is said, can be adapted to the new system. 

TuE Royal College of Surgeons’ Museum has recently exhibited a 
series of casts of the brain of various races of men, as well as several 
quadrumana. The range of variation of the cranial cavity, offered 
by these casts, especially between the long-headed (dolichocephalic) 
and the short-headed (brachyeephalic) races of men must strike every 
observer. 

Tue Ray Society announce,as the volume preparing for 1868, “The 
Reptiles of British India,” by Dr. Giinther. It will be in imperial 
quarto, with upwards of twenty plates. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE POLYTECHNIC GHOST. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 

Sin,—I recently observed in the Times newspaper that an indivi- 
dual made public acknowledgment of having inadvertently infringed 
Professor Pepper’s patent in the “Ghost” illusion. It is quite pro- 
per that this gentleman and Mr. Dircke should be protected against 
any interference with a well-defined series of effects produced by the 
transparent mirror. But inthe interests of science, I think, we are 
entitled to ask to what extent they claim exclusive use of a well-known 
medium which can be employed under numerous conditions to pro- 
duce an almost unlimited variety of effects. I have not seen the 
specification of the patent, and therefore can say nothing of its limits, 
but you would do good service by making it known. It is beyond all 
question that no one or two minds can exhaust the powers and results 
of the transparent mirror, and experimentalists naturally look for 
unoccupied ground in so wide a field. The case is very peculiar. 
Are we, for a series of years, to be confined to such scenic devices as 
the ingenuity of the patentees can originate ?—I am, Sir, yours 
obediently, Aw EXPERIMENTALIST. 

4th July, 1863. 





ASTROLOGY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ LONDON REVIEW.” 

Srx,—TI have just seen your Review for last week, wherein it is 
stated, in the notice of “ Zadkiel,” that the “ Plea for Urania,” published 
in the year 1854, was written by Lieutenant Morrison, the editor of 
‘‘ Zadkiel’s Almanack.” In my recently published work, ‘‘ Curiosities 
of Occult Literature,’ chapter 10, I have explained the facts connected 
with the publication of that volume, avowing myself to have been its 
author. It is true that Lieutenant Morrison corrected the proof-sheets, 
and he added a couple of pages, with a few notes. But the manuscript 
in my possession shows its paternity without doubt, and its merits or 


its defects are chargeable to, Sir, yours obediently, 
Curistr. COOKE. 
13, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, E.C., 
8th July, 1863. 
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Braithwaite (W.) Commentary on Midwifery. No.5. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
Brehaut (A. De) Adventures of a Little French Boy. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Cassell’s Bible. Fine edit. Ato., £2. 10s. 
New Testament. 4to., 9s. 
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Mary Best, Life on a Tartary Tour. 12mo., 1s. 
Mitchell (J. M.) Tilustrations of Runic Literature of Scandinavia. 4to., 10s. 6d. 
Moody (H.) Our County Hampshire in the Reign of Charles II. 12mo., 5s, 
Nash (D. W,) The Pharaoh of the Exodus. 8vo., 12s. 
Nelson’s Handbook to Isle of Wight. By Adams, Sewed. 12mo., 2s, 6d. 
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Promised Land Glimpses of Our Future Inheritance. Sewed. 32mo., 1s. 
Pulpit. Vol. 83. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Romola, by George Eliot. Three vols. Post 8vo.,.£1. lls. 6d. 
Scenes in the Holy Land. New Testament Series. 16mo., 2s. 
Scott (Sir W.) Betrothed. 12mo., 1s. 
Seripture Alphabet. Illuminated. Oblong, 3s. 
Sharpe (8.) Egyptian Mythology and Egyptian Christianity. Post 8yo,, 3s. 
Sixpenny Magazine. Vol. 5. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
St. James’s Magazine. Vol.7. 8vo., 5s. 6d. 
Temple Bar. Vol.8. 8vo., 5s. 6d. 


i (O.)' puesten of Cases, Real Property, Conveyancing, &c. 2nd edit, Royal 
vo., £2. 2s. 


— + grape Introduction to Law Studies, 3rd edit, Two vols, 8yo., 
2. 12s. 6d. 
Wordsworth (W.) Poetical Works. 12mo,, 3s. 6d. 


Young (Peter) Daily Readings for a Year on Life of Our Lord, 3rd edit, ‘Two 
vols. 8vo., £1, 
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